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‘Pall Mall, would be hateful in a vi 
SS bc have to be back in town 


.. Was the Merchant Prince, a man truly gorgeous in his ideas, 
_ Ohief Baron of the Exchequer, who audited our accounts, and 
exhorted 





met 
and not a thousand miles 


mn Mar- 
‘jlow, “ We will fish for gudgeon—creatures that you catch in 





























own to Cliefden Spring, and stroll in th 
ghemons ‘woods. know every inch of the river. It will be 


-Something like this he said to all, but exhibiting’some espe- 
cial bait to cach, To 









ty of: wiatheaae et m 
x te 0) 
2 ey pap sae anon red 
“famous inn.” In an hour eo, we had left London 
yo} ‘its wicked works. It was 
do ‘4 ers heats to ant lions 
; zoom ; to heat the lantlads extedan tor plate: that “1h 
Literature. po cag BD alpregee peg yee neg ps ye 
ped nients, taking the air at the fron y and shading his eyes 
from the ap With a metas to watch the 
IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ. pacts Se i we heads clocs ns 
: ws or pieces of stick, which dropped 
- All along the valley, that flashest white, in a Chea; hurry; nobody ponnasned by the Gat of 
thy voice with the of the night, Com; 10 tout for enstom. » Wie the Deathless 
f fiwalked with one avec yom r years ago. ve alate fapreteay dy he Ty fingers of 
i : not torn 
 Ailalong the valley while I walled to-day c ient . “x 
_ The two and thirty | were a mist that rolls away ; “ Did you want to go on the water, gentlemen ?” inquired a 
Bar Gli dlong the valley, Sate thy bed, comfortable boatman, lazily removing espe from bis mann 
.- Thy - voice to me was as the voice of the dead, with one hand, and scratching his head w the other, 
~ And all the valley, by rock and cave and tree, ‘y ly, my man,” replied the D. A. cheerfull 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. “ we are come to for n. unt—arm-chairs— 
a +, + oy Sime and ground-bait—floats and rods. 
me, loo 4 
SIR PETER, But the acinar only shook his head. 
BY T. L. PEACOCE. “There ain’t no ground-fishing yet awhile, bless ye. You 
In his last bin Sir Peter lies, may get a trout, mayhap; but it’s like to be a long business. 


How many day’s are you going to stay ?” 

“ Ob, this is so like the Deathless Author,” cried the Mer- 
chant Prince with a scornful smile. “I wonder there’s a 
river here, for my part.” 

“ My dearsir—my very dear sir,” cried the D. A., “ there must 
be some frightful mistake, Now, leave this man to me—Do 
you really mean to say that we can’t go gudgeon-fishing ?” 

“Why, in course you can’t. It’s a fenced month,” 

“A what? a what?” exclaimed the L. C. B., speaking very 


~ Who knew not what it was to frown. 
Death took him mellow, by surprise, 

And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 

A knight more gay, more prompt than he, 
To rise, and fill a bumper toast, 

And pass it round, with three times three ! 


None better knew the feast to sway, 


k y t in better fast. “That's a very nice question; I should be inclined to 

For Natee het ore tile clay dispute the fact. Now, here is my name and address, my 

- Like that of which she mousing him. pr mM o yes, we'll try this question. What do you 
he meanest guest that his board Bees x 

Was thete the freest of the free, “'Hush! be quiet; doa’t move—don’t stir,” returned the 


His bumper toast when Peter poured, 
And passed it round, with three times three ! 


He kept at true good humour’s mark 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide: 

He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear—but when he died. 


professor earnestly. “ You've got the most splendid specimen 
of the stinging dragon-fly on the nape of your neck. Only 
wait till I get my net.” 

“ The river is charming,” remarked the Deathless Author, 
with galvanic enthusiasm—“ perfectly charming. It would 
have been almost too hot for fishing; let us row to Cliefden 
Spring. Itis the most beautiful stream scenery in the world, 


No sorrow round his tom» should dwell: and the duchess permits everybody to enjoy it. I am quite 
More pleased his gay, old ghost would be, sure that will _— you. Yes, let us row up there. You 
For funeral hymn and passing bell, call it ‘up’ to Cliefden, don’t you, my man?” 


To hear no sound but three times three! 


“ Well, sir, it’s down-stream, any way,” replied the mari- 


g the D, A. as if he were a 
iot. 


“And this is the man. who has brought us to Willow 
Bridge, under heneh oF Reoving Ge qonetty sjeaniaped 

P. .“He pretends to have been born in the district, 
He assured me only last night that the made 





DOWN-STREAM. 


Tt is late autumn, and all London is out of town save my- 
self. I am detained in that hateful brick 


te AF srareponge sat ag listless by the calm cool seas. | UP & hundred be 
ha autumn this year; nothi: mains| “ Never mind,” said the Professor -naturedly ; “ let us 
for me but iced prey Soop xf vanished lea- | forgive him. There are beds en: and the genus Cimici- 


; | d@ is doubtless unknown to them.” . 

tat ae Goan ag ft And Voctag - 

pi and, for the time, obscures the deso-. oO ere no 

tae dusny ead, cas te and blinding street. ‘My mind, | gilded barge in waiting, manned with slaves in crimson, pull- 
thank Heaven, is stored with many euch recollections, Which 

of them shall I summon up tocomfort me? Already I feel 


g silver oars, or other vessel suitable to his quality, we 
: stepped into a painted pleasure-boat, and set off for Cliefden 

myself a willing captive, taken in a net of sunny thoughts. I 

heagl Babar en 2 art Sheer emer . 


Spring. 
Ido oat Gone that voyage, since the same water ve 

It is a record of last -time, a gossamer-memory, with | afterwards ro over by the same goodly com ; eno 
tin bb ind eoay om RO 7 Deniain utc ceumlenan siren’s song; the Lard Chi 
Baron’s brow grew smoother with every dip of'oar; Professor 
aly = an Ta lpg yy Bate por of mbar woagh grt 
tures stream, like a happy ca’ en- 
trées of fish and mice. The Merchant yA vl was pleased to 
acknowledge the attention that was shown him by the setting 
Sun, and to express his satisfaction with the general arrange- 
ments of nature for his reception on the river. The Deathless 
Author kept a divine silence, partly because he wished the scene 
to sink into the soul of his companions, whose indignation still 
might smoulder, and partly because speech was frozen within 
him, with the apprehension of that very misfortune which 
subsequently occurred. 

When they came in sight of Cliefden’s hanging woods, a 
murmur of admiration broke from two of those who had not 
seen that leafy paradise before. ‘“ We forgive you—we thank 
you—we soslind you,” exclaimed they with a single voice, 
and grateful looks towards him who had organised the expe- 
dition. “How charming it will be to plunge into the green 
coolness of those woods.” 

The Merchant Prince, without letting himself down to 
He jubilation, regarded the white palace glinting from the 
full-foliaged hill above us, as though he would like to buy it. 

“ Oan one go up to the house, and see the place?” inquired 
he of one of the boatmen. : 

“ No, sir; nor land at all, if the duchess is at Cliefden.” 

“ What !” cried the three strangers, turning like one man— 
and not a good-tempered one either—upon the Deathless Au- 
thor. “Can this be true ?” 

The unhappy fictionist smiled in a {ghastly manner, and 
gave them to understand that the boatman was a well-mean- 
ing dullard, whom it would be idle to cross-examine. “ And 
besides,” added he, “ the duchess is sure not to be there.” 

“I don’t like that,” observed the M. P. sharply, who, though 
so wealthy, was not deficient in intelligence, 

glance upon the 


The Lord Chief Baron cast a withering 
witness, whom he should 
estions. 


In the early summer, not when “the spring is setting in 
with its uanel severity,” but a little later, when the streets are 
filled with light white-a carts, full of blooming flow- 
when women ig baskets of charming posies, 

e sweet the London air; then it is, even more than in the 
autumn (I say it even now), that one longs to flee from bricks 
and mortar into the country. Moreover (which is surely a 
charm), one should not do it. Business demands one’s pre- 
sence in the metropolis; there is no legitimate vacation at 
that od for people of our quality. nce it is the v 
time for a holiday. Nor can we properly enjoy it alone. 
don’t say that one should take one’s wife and family ; far from 
it; they will go to the sea-side, doubtless, in due time; but 
the epoch of which we speak is essentially masculine and (if I 
may say so) bachelory. It is necessary to take three friends 
(all of whom are also doing wrong in leaving their business at 
such a season), for, notwithstanding the lavish promises of the 
barometer, it may be wet; and the country under rain, and 
Without the raw material of a rubber at whist, is well known 
to be unbearable. Also these friends must be judiciously 
chosen : a morose man, a stingy man, a fool, or oneincapable of 
Igughter, would shipwreck the whole clandestine scheme. 

any & man who is a very decent companion at the club in 

inn. Finally, let 

by a certain day 

our, upon business of the most serious importance, and 

let nobody get back when he intended, and let that business 

be — A certain recklessness of consequences is in- 
e. 


pon the occasion I have in my mind, we were four chosen 
Each, if not-at the very summit of his profession, de- 
served to be there,and may be designated as if he was. There 


and magnificent in the execution of them ; there was the Lord 


us to stand upon our rights whenever men oppressed 


PP deceiver, as upon some p i 
us; there wag Professor Beeswing (of the Entomological Se- 


revaricating 
like to turn inside out by cunning qu 










myriads as you sit in an arm-chair in your punt. Then we |is at 
will drop on 088 
vine. 


e better than a | § 


ef | “ Land short of that—say at 





n with that calm contempt 
and less common Neuropiera, 
sjecmens in his collection, 
not a syllable in defence. He 
m of forbidding exterior 
was 


“Tsu observed the L. C. B. 
ely ; of way.” 
sie bey oon blasphemers and river-pirstes, and 
us  & iver- an 
raved us off motion of his hand, 

D or would haye done 
so i y had and the head of 
our’ craft 





‘an, hour or 80—such is the blessed influence of 
cent rent Cees ete Be faded from the 
ry; and ev in the Deathless Author was 
f our stay at that admirable river-inn I shall say nothing. 

charm of life in such a place is that nothing hap- 
0 recorded. To eat, to drink, to sleep, to 










eo agrtoagemedadice = gale By 
d;. at. within the skiff, and hear the 
whisper of the hs, and feel their cool breath 
through the tender ; to bask beneath the willow, lulled 
Prey the thi of the “weir—these things, 
j Sade tae the clear depths em: abans 2th 
substance can picture. Man, made for 
action Sat faaletial taatture, ties in time of atl such pleasant 
shadows. are 3798 9 Ueaearocen sayin 88 Wi low Brid 
who, it was for his part, had more than enough o' 
them. How he did gape, and yawn, and sigh for very weari- 
ness! The obsequious manner in which he strove to make 


agreeable to us, and thereby win conversation and 
relief from inexpressible tedium vite was touching to behold. 
But fouris company, and five is none, 80 we cast the poor 
wretch from us, e froze him with our icy speech as he 
strove to climb into our pleasure-galley out of the ocean of 


:Lennui ; we jested among each other at his drowning agonies, 


and threw cham bottles, a8 it were, at his head as he 
went down. We chopped his fingers, figuratively speaking, 
with sharp epigrams, and ie him loose his hold. He 
ype have looked upon us likg¢t-Becond crew of the Flowery 


The L. C. B., who is & determined bachelor, remorselessly 
bade him cleave to lawful wife. Indeed, we had no sort 
of pity forhim. We had not been shut up for three weeks at 
Willow Bridge with ‘a feeble young female, who oyjected to 
smoking. We did not hear a still small voice—but getting 

pibly louder—crying: “‘ Charles, love, the tea has been 
up! 'THE TBA Is READY, CHARLES, DEAREST! THE 
TEA IS GETTING COLD, CHARLES!” 

At which last sentence, or ultimatum, Charles surrendered 
at discretion, and went in wearily through the French window. 
No, for our part, we welcomed such lotus-eating (which in- 
cluded two courses of excellent fresh-water fish) very gladly, 
and were truly grieved when the time came for us to part. 
When it became absolutely essential that the M. P. should 
preside at the meeting of the Golconda Mine Company ; 
when it was a sine gud non that the L. C, B. should state his 
views upon a matter of trespass before a high legal tribunal ; 
when the Professor must needs read his exhaustive paper 
upon the emanations of the Silphide@ before the Society for the 

ncouragement of Insect Knowledge; when the thless 
Author, whose word was his bond—and quite equal in 
powalery value—had solemnly promised to personally super- 

tend the production of one of his own velumes in Pater- 
noster Row ; it was on that morning, I say, when Duty, 
with her customary scowl, was bidding us resume hateful Toil 
within city walls, and leave the rare sp sunshine, and the 
river, and the, emerald fields, t the Merchant 
rince astonished the company, as the fatal railway omnibus 
drove to the door, by observing with audacious calmness: “ I 
a @ great idea, my friends; we won’t go by the train at 


“Oar |} is packed,” sighed the Professor, pointing 


‘| mournfully to his —< butterfly case and little carpet-bag 


awaiting removal passage. 

“Let the luggage go, then,” returned the M, P. authorita- 
tively. “But as tor us, let us drop down the river to 
London.” 

_, So immeasurably distant did Willow Bridge, and especially 
its winding river, appear to us to be from the great Babylon, 
that this suggestion es us all A. gcug 

“Drop down the river!” repeated the L. C. B. doubtfully, 
and as though he saw several flaws in the proposition already. 
“Down to Windsor, you mean.” 

“Down to London Bridge!” quoth the M. P. resolutely. 
and the whole scheme 
would be a failure.” 

The Deathless Author already perceived himself in a frail 
skiff, amid the whirling eddies of Westminster, rocked by 
express steamers, and coming to grief against the piers of 
bridges. His countenance was unmistakably negative. 

The Professor murmured that it was impossible to observe 
the Phryganee beyond Hammersmith. 

“Very good,” observed the Merchant Prince, with the air 
of a man who has given up a point to oblige his fellow crea- 
tures. “Let us say Hampton Court. We shall then have 
only fifty miles or so to row.” 

“Row!” exclaimed the L. C. B. 
miles for’—— 

“ My friends,” interrupted the Merchant Prince majestically, 
“the matter is in my hands. When I say ‘we shall row,’ I 
mean it in the same sense as ‘we shall sail.’ No Pyaal 
exertion will be necessary. I engage a crew of two. e take 
turns in the arduous duties of steering. Linvite you to dine 
with me at Hampton Oourt.” 

In half an hour, we were dropping down the river, in 
the good skiff Oygnet, between the level meadows down 
to Camelot—no, to Cookham. The boat was green and 

old, the cushions scarlet, and the even dip of the four oars 

ad a silver sound, All else was silent, save for the hiss of 
the angry swan, as we came too near her throne among the 
osiers, or infringed upon her royal progress through the river; 
and save for the monotone of the cuckoo in the far distant 
woods. Only, ever and anon, our stroke would rest upon his 
oars, and raise his voice in a wild melody of “ Lok, Lok, Lok,” 
and the locksman would come forth from ‘his and 
open wide the barriers of the flood, and shut us in. Then 
slowly sank the boat, and the water with it, till the trim 
bright garden slop to the brink could be seen no mo 
and the black gates loomed larger and ow ad momently, an 
the dark sides of our water p deepen: Then, upon ran- 
som being counted out, sometimes into a little cup at the end 


“JT would not row ten 





of a pole, with which, for convenience of payment, our war- 
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lively discussions upon our individual merits as navigators; 
ingenious theories as to why swans tip themselves topsy- 
turvy, and remain with the other end of them (if I may say 


80) growing ndicul mat--of the water like a white 
cab’ ; and learned ex ms from the Professor of the 
phenomenon of the legs o eattle upon the bank being 
only reflected in the stream , and of what became of 
the other half. a, 


The cattle, whether they so stood’ in the cool meadow- 
or descended to the cooler wave, were always a charm- 

ing sight, as likewise were the swans, whichever end was 
uppermost. From stately Windsor, crowned with its royal 


man looked bright and beauteous. A hundred gray church 
towers greeted us through stately trees; a thousand villas 
smiled upon us from their flow eng. 

“Nice,” said the Merchant nce, with semi-approval, 
“from June to August; from — to June, nice also, 
doubtless, for some, Seats, newts, and water-rats.” 

But the M. P. been put out of bliss by some cow-beef, 
of which we had imprudently parteken at a river-inn, and 
also made a little despondent by certain memoranda in a lite- 
rary work—The Oarsman’s nion, I think it was called— 
found in the pocket of our stroke. Nobody, it is said, should ever 
step into a pleasure-boat without knowing how to behave to- 
‘wards the apparently drowned. 

Avoid all rough usage, was the first canon. 

“Why, what a set of ruffians aquatic folks must be,” 


exclaimed the M. P., “to need such an admonition! Would 


handkerchief; “let us get out and walk.” 


steering, W 
“ We have had more than enough of your 
the Deathless Author ; “but let me beg that 
may be no pedestrianism. W: means no pleasant 
bear no leisure, no laughter; it means perspiration, dust, 
ove ue malignant joy of seeing others more than our- 
ves. 
But the words of the wise were disregarded. It was ar- 


” re- 


us, while we disembarked, and made our way thither by the 
dusty roads, Those whom the gods wish to ruin, they 
cause to take to pedestrianism. Before he left the galley, 
_ however, the M. P. had a lucid interval. “Let us write 
down,” said he, “our orders for dinner, so that our boatmen 
may leave them with the landlord, and we may find the ban- 
anet pr on our arrival. Which is the best inn ?” 
Par , the Toy,” returned the Deathleas Author gloomily, 
averse to leave the silvery stream, the frequent splash of 
happy bathers, the scarlet cushions, and the motion without 


“To the landlord of the Toy, then, : Whitebait indis- 
” quoth the Merchant Prince, fholding a turquoise 
pencil in his jewelled fingers—“ asparagus unlimited Moselle. 


peas Let us leave the rest of the repast to his own 
us 

I forbear to of that walk to Hampton along the hot 
white roads ; r the ‘iret ten minutes, all sank into the usual 


sulky silence, The L. ©. B. alone, knowing what his legs 
could do, smiled grimly. All of a sudden, as we drew near 
our bourne, after hours of painful exertion, we beheld vast 
crowds of people coming forth to meet us. 

The Deathiess Author, well convinced that all would be 
laid to him in the way of misadventure, hung back a little, 
and addressed his silent friends, all walking for their lives. 

“ Look here,” said he; “ You'll say it’s me, of course; but 
I never advised your coming to dine at Hampton Court on a 
. Whéit-Monday.” 


At these hideous words, the three stopped suddenly, and 
Te 8 


gazed at th , 
pe _ him,” said the MCP, pointing with a scornful finger 


very 
“Phere will be nothing to eat at all,” groaned the L. C. B. 


























Little or ” sighed the Professor, looking into his 
Oe realipted's tot ant then Tone ons hay 
ou- 

sand persons under the chestnuts in Bushy Park. There 
































abode, down to the smallest hamlet, every dwelling-place of 


“ Ay, let us walk,” cried the L. O. B., who is a member of 
the Alpine Club ; “*we have had enough of sitting and of 
e,’" 


ranged that the boat should go on to Hampton in advance of 


first | eludes—* If I had any political ambition I 


ALBION: 


more in the inns. Still, man is prone 
civok ot tie first house we came to, which 


the reply, “does not exist: it has 
Witnnd theene tases yours into 2 row of private honees,” 


“So like him,” the Merchant Prince, with 
Here ce armen in, To the Star and 
Garter, 


‘ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 

THE LENNOXES.—(CONCLUDED.) 

But the Duke had not lost his aristocratic prejudices along 
his democratic opinions. A curious proof of this occur- 

red in 1790, on the elevation of Mr. William Grenville to the 

Peerage to lead the Government in that House as Home 


5 


the double injury of the appointment of a younger son to such 
and its being made without his g previously 

the Premier. He addressed from Goodwood on 
November 24 a long letter to Pitt, couched in such character- 
istic terms that we cannot illustrate -his character in this 
point better than by a few extracts. Prof 
that the creation was a great in 


Commons if anything happened to Mr. Pitt. himself, that con- 
tingency being alluded to in the coolest and most matter-of- 
fact manner, the real 
younger brother to the 
of givin 
whole 
asituation,”—the simple fact—“ which will be felt, and may 
cause him to fail in that for which alone you place him there. 
If this should be the case, or by any other means a change 
happen, e Lord Grenville without a fortune would be in but 
a r situation.” Admitting, however, that this was Gren- 
ille’s own concern, and that he is misled by his ambition, 
the Duke proceeds to admonish Pitt in the following extra- 
ordinary terms :—“It would be inconsistent with the friend- 
ship that I have upon all occasions shown you, and with the fair- 
ness I will always act with, not to say that I believe this 


ouse of Peers for the evident purpose 
him the lead there, is a degree of reflection on the 


govern the country. With your abilities, which without a 
rg vay are very transcending, you may take the lead in 
the House of Commons, but Mr. Grenville, whose parts, bow- 
ever solid and useful, are certainly not upon a level with yours, 


Lords, where something of higher rank and more fortune and 


ing in such situations, so nearly related, with Lord Chatham 


in the Admiralty, will be thought engrossing too much in one 
family.” The De ‘ & . 


Lords, and over for this p 


said that I could be of little use: perhaps in no situation 


man must feel something for himself, and not a to the 
world in an unbecoming situation. I trust I mane aevdlewn 


a considerable share in the debates in the House of Lords, I 
first wished to support your Government as an individual, and 
afterwards defended your measures as a minister under Lord 
Sydney and the Duke of Leeds. 
second part under every change, and particularly under one 
which is avowedly made for the sole purpose of giving the 
House of Lords another leader, would be deprivin 
and rendering m: totally useless there.” 
evance “ the country” had to complain 
of—the non-appointment of the Duke of Richmond to the 
ership in the Lords! Then the Duke recurs to the other 
grievance of not having been consulted,—“ I cannot but feel 
myself somewhat neglected by your deciding upon this 
measure without my consent or even knowl fy con- 


t feel “- 
pointed and hurt at such conduct, but having none it only 
adds to that desire of retiring from public business which you 
know I have long hadin view. In so doing I shall endeavour 
not to give it the appearance of any dissatisfaction with you, 
for in truth I feel none, believing, as I do, that your conduct 
does not proceed from any intentional. want of kindness to- 
wards me, but from (you must forgive me for saying so) an 
idleness in your disposition, that too often makes you neglect 
to cultivate the friendship of those who are most attached to 
you, and which makes you expose your judgment to be biased 
by the opinion of the narrow circle to which you confine 
your intimacy.” e that addressed to William Pitt by a 
descendant of Louise de Penencourt, and we may understand 
why Pitt tried to make every man of 10,000 acres a Peer, and 
why the House of Hanover acquired so immoveable a dislike 
of the ~— aristocracy ! 

The Duke of Richmond did not, however, resign on this oc- 
casion, but put up as he best could with the leadership of “ the 
ounger brother” till November, 1795, when it was thought 
better that he should retire in order to secure greater harmon 
in the Cabinet. He died December 29, 1806, leaving no chii- 
dren, and was succeeded in his honours and estates by his 
nephew, Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond, son of Lord 
Geo Henry Lennox, a general in the army, who died March 
22, 1908. Thé fourth Duke was born in 1764, entered the 
army in the Coldstream Guards, and in 1814 attained general’s 
rank with the command of the 85th Regiment. While in the 
Guards he had a dispute with the Duke of York, his com- 
manding officer, which terminated in a duel, in which the 
Royal e had a narrow escape from the ball of his anta- 
gonist. On April 19, 1807, the Duke of Richmond, who had 
consistently supported the Tory party, was appointed Viceroy 
of Ireland, in which country he — six years, where his 
affable manners made him personally very popular. After his 
recall in August, 1818, he retired to Brussels with his family, 


r ed out, ¢ 
your time!” This was the Duke of Richmond, who wet 
tary.command on the field. In 1818 he was appointed 


pride of the Duke of Richmond took fire at 


essing to 
ury to Mr. 
Grenville himself, since he would be the n leader in the 
evance is disclosed. “To call upa 


ouse of Lords that there is no one there fit for such 


country will not be satisfied to see you two younger brothers 
take the lead of the Houses of Parliament, and by yourselves 


cannot, as I conceive, succeed in taking the lead in the House of 
dignity is required ; and I do apprehend that both of you be- 


uke goes on with amusing naivelé to point 
out how unsupported Lord Grenville will be in the House of 


the disqualifications of 
all the chief terialists in that House. “ As to myself,” he 
concludes, “ 1 do not see how I can be ofany use. ... . I have 
could I have been of much; but to be of any as a speaker a 


myselfa difficult man when, after having had for many years 
But to continue to act a 


myself of 
every sort of consideration which I hope to have in that House, 





received this week a curious 





September 19 


the estate being a good deal encumbered. The celebrateg 
given by the Duchess at Brussels, on June 15, 1815, which wz 
mediately Precoted the battle of Waterloo, is part of _ 
tory. On the morning of the 18th the Duke rode out to Water. 
loo to see his two sons, who were both on the field With star 
" panes, and when the Inniskillings were on the 


across the Wavre road to “an ; 
inplain clothes on their left.” says Siborae. “ called sen vmuaual 





Car. 
Gover 
nor-General of Canada, but he enjoyed only a brief teny, 
his honours, for he died at M Md / $28, 1819, 


; ontreal on A 
hydrophobia, from the bite of a pet fox belon, to & private 
in one of the garrisons, which the Duke was en leavouring to 
yo a from eae bes ora ae aed sometime was not 
impo: ually the symptoms of the eon. 
laint came on, and the Duke died in terrible agonies, Gy, 
ber 9, 1789, he had married Charlot; eo Bi 
Alexander, Duke of Gordon, and was su by his e} 
Charles, fifth Duke, who was born August 
obleman had been educated at Westminster 
School in qupesy with the present Earl Russell and the late 
am, where he was remarked chiefly from his 
y 0 bo conld, ts horpain er han Coe ene 


ried away by the excitement of the moment, holding no 


ele 


far as he could, to the system of bullying” which 
school. In 1810 he was oo vo te 18th Light Dragoon, 
then in the Peninsula with Wellington, and served through 
nearly the whole Peninsular War, on Wellington’s sag 
or with his regiment. At the siege of Ciudad » aloag 
with the Prince of Orange and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, he en. 
tered the breach with the storming party as a volunteer, ang 
all three were reproved for so doing the next day by Welling.. 
ton, it not being their duty as staff officers. He was danger. 
cusly wounded at the battle of Orthes, being shot through the. 
chest; but he recovered, and rejoined his chief on the day 
after the battle of Toulouse, and was afterwards at Waterloo, 

On the conclusion of peace Lord March retired from actiye. 
service, and in April, 1816, married Lady Caroline Paget, 
eldest daughter of the re of Anglesey, and during his. 
father’s lifetime occupied Molecomb, a v beautiful villa 
within a few minutes’ walk of Goodwood House. After his 
succession to the Dukedom, he still kept Goodwood closed 
till he had cleared off the encumbrances on the estate, when, 
he re-opened it, and during the rest of his life made itthe. 
scene of continued hospitality, though he managed his pro.. 
perty so well that he left at his death an entirely unencum.. 
bered estate. It comprises three contiguous estates, Holmak. 
er, Goodwood, and West Hampnett, the first of these having 
been purchased (in 1765) by the third Duke, as was also the 
last. On the death of the fifth Duke of Gordon, his uncle, in 
1886, without issue, the Duke of Richmoud succeeded to Gor- 
don Castle and the princely estates thereto attached, under an 
entail of his grandfather, Alexander, the fourth Duke of Gor- 
don. On this he assumed the name of Gordon before his 
family name. In 1883 he became involved in a law-suit con- 
nected with the Aubigny estates. The French Revolution 
had swept away the title and changed the law of succession, 
and a collateral descendant of the third Duke had claimed the 
property. The Duke of Richmond lost the suit; but the 
lawyers and Louis Philippe got the best part of the property. 
The Duke’s —- career began with the accession of 
George IV., for he had taken no pet sss ncigag og politics, 
though a@ member of the House of Commons. He joined of 
ccurse the Tory party; but always took rather an independ- 
ent position, advocating what he considered to the advantage 
of the “agricultural interest.” He was favourable to the 
claims of Protestant dissenters, and advocated their admission 
to the national universities; but had a great aversion to Cath- 
olic emancipation, looking with dread on the Papal and 
priestly influences which would, he thought, preponderate, 
When Wellington and Peel abandoned their former views on 
this subject, in 1829, the Duke of Richmond lost all confidence 
in them, and ually became their opponent on most mea- 
sures, denouncing es y their indifference to the degraded 
condition and distress of the agricultural labourers. At the 
beginning of the reign of William IV. he spoke of Welling. 
ton’s Cabinet as “a Government of mere expediency, fall of 
vacillating proposals, never daring to pro and support 
measures on their own proper grounds. nm the defeat and 
resignation of the Wellington Cabinet at the close of the year, 
the Duke took office under Lord Grey, though still looked 
upon as in many respects a Tory, becoming Postmaster-Gene 
ral December 14, 1830. He of course supported the Reform 
Bill (declining to form a new Ministry when the King besi- 
tated to create new Peers), and the other measures of the 
oa Government, until the Irish Church question arose in 
1884, when he separated from his colleagues, and resigned in 
the summer of that year. 

He did not again take office, but became a general supporter 
of Sir Robert Peel, except on points sepering, subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the grievances of Dissenters, on 
which he maintained his former opinions. He next appeared 
prominently as an advocate of the Corn Laws, and the leader 
of the Protectionist in the House of Lords, and conti 
nued to hold these opinions (as he did aZ@ his old opinions) to 


the end of his life, and after Protection was abandoned by 


every one else. He was always a strong opponent of the 
Game Laws, being, as he said, almost revolutionary in his 
feelings on this point. Although he kept a large racing stud, 
and made Goodwood famous on the turf, he was not a betting 
man, and though a great sportsman, he had a great detest 
tion of the wholesale slaughters called datiues. He was a 
enthusiastic agriculturist, and breeder of Southdown re 
&c., a great advocate of prison reform, and a high-minded, 
open-hearted, and most amiable English gentioman—perhere 
the best specimen of the class presented in latter times. 4! 
untiring, and st last successful, advocacy of the claims of "1 
Peninsular fellow-soldiers to a medal, against the Duke 
Wellington’s somewhat ungracious opposition, exemplifies 
the whole tone of his character. 4 

He died October 21, 1860, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, the present and sixth Duke, Charles Gordon-Lenn0r, 
who has aj ways been a consistent Tory, and has held office 88 
President of the Poor Law Board. 

The character of the Lennoxes, as traceable in their history, 
seems simple. They are just Stuarts, with the good and 
qualities of that fated race, their licence and their geniality, ® 
pride of birth more than usually conspicuous from the — 
stances of their descent, and something of their sense of king 
duty. Tbey have done little for England, but they have soo", 
on the whole, fairly by the side of the people, and their pre 
sent estate was not taken out of the national chest. 


THE FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNATH. - 
The power of genius to see with the_imagination thin, 

bodil ht has 

actually existin Sat not present ol the y sig ‘ 
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’ The mob cried that there were more under the car and when 
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dent of the Times sends'from Calcutta an account of a shockin 
scene which he himself had just witnessed at the festival ’o: 
J some sixteen 
the self-immolation of three victims beneath the wheels of a 
large car, larger than most London houses, a vast house in 
fact of wood seventy feet high and twenty square, rising tier 
above tier to the idol’s throne, and loaded at every stage with 
colossal figures, and Brahmins who look from below scarcely 
larger than children. p 
“ Far as the eye could reach the throng extended, and when 
a thousand gongs were set beating and the Brahmins 
called upon the oa a thrill of wild excitement ran through 
this enormous living mass. The ropes were fixed, and/e 
multitudes rushed to them, eager for the honour of pulling 
their deity along. On the car itself there could — 
have been less than 200 men. Perhaps there were 1, 


es from the Indian metropolis, ore Hin 
e 

wordlnis & mere farce, the car a toy aan by village chil 

dren, the festival a mere excuse for a . 

we think out of Orissa but three Denne where it is conducted 

With its old pomp, and of these 


century have shaken the faith of half the population, and of 
course intensified the fanaticism and 
mins and parti prétre, a op th ge w as everyW 


the fears of men who, o 
may find in one 
for evil lives. Thel 


by daylight. 
ly conterminous|a more stately and manner than formerly. 
gi first much changed the primitive its 
alterations have been made since 





say, I can “take mine ease at mine inn ;” but it fo mostly tn 
e worship of Juggernath was once 
t Hin and 







instead we have mere words, such: 
as, “ The motive, Com , and Railway Inn and 
oe Railway Jnn,” &c. The quirks and 
quiddities of the old English Boniface, often displayed on the 
inn signs, are , and the examples which remain are 


scarce. 
the of rich widows and| Ina poem of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, mention is made of 
half believing, still hope that they | the Salutation, at Bi the Boar’s Head, near London 
Church some means of expiation | Stone, the Swan, at Dowgate, a tavern well known :-— 
importance of the festival is increased 


e most important is Seram- 
ore, where the efforts of the Baptist Missionaries for half a 


the energy of the Brah- 
here 
Ise draws its resources 


“ The Mitre, in Cheape,—and then the Bull Head, 


at the ropes, but they pulled for a long time in vain. | by the fact that some twelve years ago the quarrelled, And like places, that make red.” 
eek had been in one plese for a whole yeu uid had made | the sister Radha to let her brother a her,—at all ama! ad 
a ht. Again and again the | events until his priests could come to some arrangement about | There are also notes of the Boar’s Head, in Old Fish-street ; 


deep hole for itself by its great w 
Brahmins shouted and — hing among them- 
At last the mob happened to together instead of 
poss, after the a ee eee moved wes a 4 
groaning as if it & creature. It stopped, 

and fora few minutes the crowd stood tealmost perfect silence. 
again gave the signal, and this time it 

erushed out a life with every revolution of its hideous wheels, 
covered as they were with human flesh and gore. The vast 
multitude seemed suddenly possessed with a fit of delirium. | i 
They fe ed with each other to get 
car, whi as if by magic. They stooped down, 
peered beneath its wheels, and rose with scared faces to 

tell their friends of the sight. I made my way to the back of 
the car, and there saw upon the oo a —. old woman, all 
wrinkled and — up, with scarcely a lineament of her 
face recognizable for blood and dust. Her right foot was 
hanging by a thread, the wheels had passed over the centre of 
her nearly body, and a faint quiver of anguish ran 
through her frame as she seemed to struggle to rise. Not onein 
the crowd offered to move her, orraise her miserable grey head 
from the ground, but they stood looking on with vacant stares, 
while the Brahmins from the car gazed down with as much 
unconcern as could well be written on a human countenance. 


I looked beneath it seemed as if the wheels were choked with 
dusky bodies. Two or three chokeydars here made their 
appearance, and compelled the crowd to move back. Upon 
getting closer to the wheels I saw that one of them was half 
over the body ofa man, and that it had crushed out his bowels, 
and fastened itself like some insatiable monster in his blood. 
Close by him there lay another man crushed to death—he was 
but a heap of mangled flesh. The Brahmins still looked down 
from the car upon these poor wretches with perfect uncon- 
cern, and were even signalling for the crowd to pull again.” 
So writes the man of the world, intent on writing colloqui- 
ally and strictly suppressing excitement and indignation lest 
he should be suspected of colouring a horror too real and too 
deep for sensational description. We can vouch, knowing the 
scene painfully well, that it is on the whole undertoned, that 
the writer has deliberately reported the occurrence as he 
might any edy performed in Europe, hus softened a 
hundred tints which would have increased the luridness of 
his picture at the expense to English eyes of his apparent 
fairness. Now compare that account with another of precise- 
y the same scene, Sixty-three years ago Southey, who had 
never been in India, who had probably never seen a Hindoo, 
certainly had never seen any ceremonial in any way ap- 
roaching, or resembling, or even suggesting the festival of 
uggernath, inserted in the “Curse of Kehama” these re- 

markable lines : 

“A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main, 
To drag that sacred wan, ; 
And scarce can draw along the enormous load, 
Prone fall the frantic votaries in its road, 
And calling on the God 


? 

Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 

To pave his chariot-way. 

On Jaga-Naut they call, ‘ 

The ponderous Car rolls on, and crushes all. 
Through flesh and bones it ——— its dreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard : the dying cry, 

And death and agony 


Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng, 
Who follow close, and thrust the deadly wheels along. 
. * * * * 
** Downward they dare not look, for there 
Is death, and horror, and despair ; 
Nor can her patient looks to Heaven repair, 
For the huge Idol over her, in air, 
Spreads his seven hideous heads, and wide 
Extends their snaky necks on every side; 
And all around, behind, before 
The Bridal Car, is the raging rout, 
With frantic shout, and deafening roar, 
Tossing the torches’ flames about. 
And the double double peals of the drum are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare; 
And the gong, that seems with its thunders dread 
To astound the living and waken the dead. 
The ear-strings throb as if they were rent, 
And the eyelids drop as stunned and v org 
Fain would the Maid have kept them fast, 
© But open they start at the crack of the blast.” 


Which is the more accurate, taken merely asa bit of report- 
ing, the minute, carefully toned account of the keen-eyed cor- 


er conte whose special business it is to be at once accurate 
and pictorial, and who succeeds so well in that business, or 


the verse of the secluded poet writing} by the light of imagi- 


nation only of the same scene sixteen thousand miles away, 
from the sky to the vegetation is 
. himself one of a race to whom 

of all men the life of Asia is incomprehensible? We do not 
know in the whole range of literature a stranger instance of 
literary insight as applied to facts, of that power which seems 
given ‘o some men of calling up by the aid of a few dry 

- words of description the living reality which they have never 
had read much, but let the average student 


in a land where everythin 
alien to the scenery of the 


seen. South 
toil through his materials—they are collected in the lar, 
tion of his works—and build the scene those dry words sug 


edi 


gest to him, and then apply the test we have app ied, place the 
Southey 

there are details even here unwar- 
man wishes to understand the spirit 
of Hindooism, to know why a faith 
utterly base as well as evil still sways the imaginations of a 
hundred millions of men, he will find no guide, not even the 


—_— by the photograph, and see how he will fail. 
ted, hen if ~Engit 
ranted, but if an oe 


Tather than the d 


ae forgotten volumes of Ward’s wonderful book “On th 


HE: 


the division of the offerings. 
when a great landowner, since con 


now interfere, a special act drawn up to put down Holywell|has been swept away; but the 
Street specially le gg | in 80 many Wo! 

and without temples, hol: : 
The festival is now attended by about a hundred and twenty | Dickens’s account of ye rem 
thousand persons, who in the in 

citement throng about a rude fair, chiefly of children’s toys. | there was, until lately, a well-known hostelry, called the Ship. 
“It was a barbarous copy of a country fair. 

whistles and tom-toms, shell 

huge ‘jack’ fruit, some damaged pine-apples, and here and| for the purpose of attempting to restore the Stuart dynasty. 
there a rudely contrived ‘ merry-go- ‘ 
enjoying the sport which that machine is capable of furnish- 
ing. There were nautch girls, hideously ugly, chanting their | Old London, of , 
and a tom-tom. Then there were little acrobats, who made 

‘Catherine wheels’ like the boys who run, or used to run, 

by the side of omnibuses in London streets. There was also|the Four 8 . 5 , 
a stereoscope, with views of the last Great Exhibition on show | Paul Pindar and the Four Swans still retain many of their 


Three Crowns, in the Semone the Windmill, in Lothbury ; 
It seemed as if the festival with its iniquities might cease, |the Ship, at the Exchange; the King’s Head, in New Fish- 
to transportation | s' “ where roysters do range ;” the Mermaid, in Cornhill ; 

himself} Red Lion, in thé Strand; Three Tuns, in Newgate Market ; 







tep forward, built a second car, ran 


for for, 8 

naked fh font of it,and more than revived the worship. It is | and the Swan, at Old 
characteristic of Hindooism that this man while s In various 
thousands to secure himself expiation had the car 
obscenely that the m 


ding quarters many old London tavernsare mentioned. 
ted so} Amongst them are several Saracen’s Heads: two of these 
trate peremptorily interfered, and | have been more famous than the others. One of them was in 
vernment that he could not | Aldgate, and in Strype’s time had a considerable trade: this 
Saracen’s Head,—the once 
obscenity within | well-known g house which, although the coaches 
places, and sacred representations. | do not frequent it now, will be long known by Mr. Charles 
near St. Sepulchre’s 

now-hill. In Water-lane, Tower-hill, 


t is characteristic of the British 


tervals of adoration and ex-| Church, Skinner-street, 
There were | In Leadenhall-street, on the north side, was the King’s Head 
fish smelling horribly in the sun, | Tavern, where a meeting was held, in William III.’s reign, 
In the same street was the old galleried inn, called the Bull; 
also the Black Boy and Camel. There were several signs in 
e Three Tuns: one of these, in Aldgate, 


round,’ with stout baboos 


Great Plague.” In Bishops Wi 
were the Sir Paul Pindar, the: Ww. 
the Vine, 


t, the most noted inns 
atherine Wheel, the Swan, 


e Green Dragon, &¢. The Sir 


sone pice ae en cones = ind compel 

e writer should have that the entire scene, the 

towering up into the sky, the crowd, the priests, and the fair,| an origin different from that usually ascribed. Fuller tells us 

proportion of them | it was — originally by one Isabel Savage to the Company 
ers. 


the shrieking bellowin; 
e shrieking bellowing devotees, (nos of Cu 


quite equal to the dreamy epic which, in impati- 
of a couleur locale they do not perceive, men are ceasing 


mad drunk with hemp), the thousands of women in trans- 
parent muslin—the higher the rank the bolder the nudity— 














hints for his “ Dance of Death,” is shut in in a frame, a belt of 
deep green forest, closing round on all sides, and in its cool- 
ness deepening the insuffa 

too, that the y he describes must have taken place 
the very gate of the largest Christian village in the district, a 
great green lawn studded with cottages, where live two hun- 
dred converts, frail enough no doubt in many respects, but 
regarding this Pandemonium with as deep an abhorrence as 
Englishmen can feel. 


one occurred a few 


presence of a Euro , would also have been. The sugges- 


These victims are always people 
getting rid of it, but choosing, like Frenchmen, the most 
notorious mode of death, and one which, suicide being forbid- 
den by Hindooism as by most other creeds, may they fancy 
expiate whatever of evil there isin the act. If they did not 
die there they would hang themselves in their own huts. 
Hindooism prompts the mode of death, but not the death 
itself. The crowd mad with excitement as it seems is not 
really moved by a religious impulse, but by the same crave 
which stirred the spectators in the arena, and wild as it is can 
be controlled with sufficient ease. In the very height and fury 
of its passion, while still drunk with excitement and the sight 
of sacrifice, it still permitted a few policemen to push the car 
back,—it rolls back easily enough in the ruts it has made,—and 
every Brahmin there ht have been arrested on the spot 
without a rescue. No leading men take part in or approve 
these scenes, and though the festival must proceed there is no 
political —— whatever in making murder absolutely 


impossible. The law is strong enough, and it is only the 
wretched weakness of the Government of B which 
allows it to remain a dead letter. Let the Brah of the 


temple, who can always sway the devotees, be fined and im- 
prisoned, and immolation would never occur again. To clear 
the road is impossible,-for the police are natives, and would 
never enforce an order they consider ridiculous; and to send 
soldiers would be simply to convince the people for a hundred 
square miles that the Merry: | had appointed a guard of honour 
for the idol. The object of the tragic tomfoolery is money, 
and sharp fines will soon induce the priests to adopt means to 
prevent half-drunk suicides from driving a whole population 
mad with reverence and the lust of blood. They can do it 
effectually in half an hour at a cost of less than a couple of 
sovereigns. The first platform projects some feet over the 
wheels, and the priests have only to stretch a strong wire net 
from thence to within three inches of the ground to make it 
impossible even for a maniac to reach the wheels, or do any- 
thing except suffer himself to be pushed along in the dust. 
Till that is done the procession should be simply stopped, an 
order which would be carried out without a riot or a remon- 
strance. The Government of India is bound to be tolerant of 
many things forbidden by English feeling, and compelled to 
tolerate many more forbidden by English morals, but human 
sacrifices to idol deities cannot be permitted within the limits 
of a British dependency. It is bad enough that since the 
-| mutinies the practice of Suttee should be so frequent in the 
-| corners of the semi-dependent States, but a scene like that 
reported from pty pg revival of atrocities suppressed by 
law forty years ago, is a to the Government which, 
to acquire a little popularity among natives, tries to excuse 


crowd.—London paper, August 20. 
ee 
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The jovial “ bully rook” host of 
long eos 
between the 





Vemple in the 


Tead. 
Southey wrote of course of the night scene before the great 
Calcutta correspondent of the second 


the case, even half a ecntury ago, True, apy one may 


“4 


the whole picture, which would have given the German artist | Cross 
taverns. 


has been 
—- the 


away a series of suicides as mournful accidents incident to a| 2 the s 


SIGNS ON OLD LONDON INNS AND SHOPS. 
Elizabeth’ The following be 

vanished, and there is ta less familiarity Pa digna:—the Oheshire montane’ 02 omone Savwn Leeson 

and the traveller than was Caer | 


escribable.” —s features, and the Green Dragon, although altered, is 


a place of note. The Belle Sauvage would seem to have 


The — Eagle, the Tabard, ‘near the conduit, and the 
eys, in Gracechurch-street, were long celebrated 


The Ship Tavern, already mentioned, was a place of great 


rable glare. He might have added, | resort amongst the captains of ships for the transaction of 
at | business, 


Respecting the King’s Head, in Fenchurch-street, which 
and greatly altered, and is still much fre- 

‘8 Magazine, of 1790, says, ‘‘ When the 
rincess (Queen Elizabeth) came from her confinement in the 


Tower, she went into the church of All Hallows Staining, 
he central features of the scene, the ies, ws the first y my she found open, to return thanks for her deli- 
not ¥ uent. They are strictly prohibited w, but | verance from prison. 
ate dane, andt ¢ priests wonpe under | cluded, and the thanksgiving finished, the Princess and her 
recognizances ; another was suspected shortly after but hushed | attendants retired to the King’s Head, in Fenchurch-street, to 
up by heavy bribes to the police, as this one, but for the} take some refreshment, and her royal highness was plentifully 
regaied with pork and peas.”. It 

tion of the Times that these sacrifices are the tents of = ne — t time, for antiquaries to visit the King’s Head Tavern, 
vitality, that a creed cannot perish while men are found to die | an : 
for it, Ynough clever, is, we ve happy to believe, inaccurate. | for the refection of the Princess. There are still preserved 
tired of life, determined on| here some much-worn dish-covers, which are as old as the 


As soon as that pious work was con- 


not unusual, even at the 


e of the same fare which tradition says was served 


time of Queen Elizabeth. The interior of this inn is now 
fitted up in rather a common theatrically ancient style, which, 
although to a certain extent contrary to good taste, still shows 
a wish to preserve the memories connected with the tavern— 
a piase in existence as far back as 1604, and probably much 
earlier. 

Many of the sites of the Old London taverns are atill known, 
and the names of the original sigus preserved ; few of the de- 
vices, however, now remain. The Rainbow Tavern, in Fleet- 
street, 80 famous in connexion with Johnson, Reynolds, and 
Goldsmith, dates as far back as 1640. It was rebuilt in 19860. 
ae and the Devil on Two Sticks, were inns of note in 

e City. 

Some of the signs of Old London—used not only by tavern- 
keepers, but by persons of all trades—are curious combina- 
tions; for instance—the Magpie and Crown, the Magpie and 
Stump, the ie and Horseshoe, the Whale and the Hen, 
the Razor and the Hen, the Leg and Seven Stars, the Axeand the 
Bible, the Tun and the Tub, the Eagle and Child (armorial 
bearings of the Stanleys.) 

Bernard Lintot issued Pope’s works at the Cross Keys, be- 
tween the Temple gates; and not far off were the well- 
known of the Seven Stars and the Addison’s Head. 
The Half Moon, a projecting sign still remaining on the south 
side of Holywell-street, was formerly over the shop of a fa- 
shionable stay-maker: at that time stays and corsets were al- 
most — made by men. 

Some of the best known of the Old London si were the 
Queen’s Head (a most popular device, especially in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth an Goeen Anne), the Boulogne Mouth 
afterwards corrupted into the Bull and Mouth), the Boulogne 

te, the Bolt and Tun, the Golden Fleece, the Flying Horse, 
the Spread Eagle. In Oxford-street, nearly opposite Rath- 
bone-place, there still remains a sign which is said to have 
been painted by Hogarth: the picture has considerable merit 
as a work of art; in it are represented a woman and her hus- 
band, crying children, and a magpie. The Good Woman was 
sarcastically represented as a woman without a head. Other 
old signs were the Catherine Wane’ the Hercules Pillars, the 
Bacchus and Tun, the Bag o’ Nails (a corruption of the Bac- 
chanals), the Blue and other coloured Posts, the Chequers, the 
Three Compasses, the Goat and Compasses (which some 
writers say is 8 corruption of “ God encompasses us,” but more 
likely a compound of two signs, that of the Goat and that of 
the Compasses, in the same way that the Magpie and Crown, 
the Goose and Gridiron, &c, were combined.) The Swan 
with Two Necks (Nicks ?), the famous stage-coach house, has 
not a since been removed; but the e new building 

te is the centre, as was the old one, of a great traffic. 

The Dukes of Cumberland, Dukes of Marlborough, Princess 
Charlottes, Dukes of Wellington, Marquises of Cornwallis, 
and many other signs in the metropolis of a similar character, 
mark, as do the names of streets, particular periods and his- 
torical occurrences, 


: Cheese ; the Hole-in-the- Wall ; the Star 
and Garter; the Yorkshire Grey ; the arms of various crafts ; 
the Bun; the Moon, in various phases; the Man in the Moon; 


os 
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boat. 
‘we grounded on the golden shallows under the 
ance of the Meschant Prince; how often we stuck u 
banks, over which the L. C. B. insisted 
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brought both voyage and voyagers to their end. There were 
lively discussions upon our inal 

ingenious theories as to why swans ti 
turvy, and remain with the other end of them 


80) growing dicul of the water like a white 
cabbage ; and learned ex ns from the Professor of the 
phenomenon of the legs 0 eattle upon the bank being 


only reflected in the stream , and of what became of 
the other half. 7 
The cattle, whether they so stood” in the cool meadow- 
or descended to the cooler wave, were always a charm- 
ing sight, as likewise were the swans, whichever end was 
uppermost. From stately Windsor, crowned with its royal 
abode, down to the smallest hamlet, every dwelling-place of 
man looked bright and beauteous. A hundred gray church 
towers greeted us through stately trees; a thousand villas 
smiled upon us from their flow eng. 

“Nice,” said the Merchant nce, with semi-approval, 
“from June to August; from August to June, nice 
doubtless, for f toads, newts, and water-rats.” 

But the M. P. had been put out of bliss by some cow-beef, 
of which we had imprudently partaken at a river-inn, and 
also made a little despondent by certain memoranda in a lite- 
rary work—Tje Oarsman’s nion, I think it was called— 
found in the et of our stroke. Nobody, it is said, should ever 
boat without knowing how to behave to- 


on 
“ Really, this is too horrible! Casks!” 
salt or spirits / 


epyrits 
“ These men must te cannibals, my friends.” 
Nor inject tobacco-smoke or tts into the nostrils, 
“T don’t like this,” quoth the Merchant Prince, closing the 
horrid little volume, and wiping his brow with his pocket- 
handkerchief; “let us get out and walk.” 


Club ; “*we have had enough of sitting and of 
we.’" 

“We have had more than om 
the Deathless Author vicio 
may be no pedestrianism. W means no pleasant 

talking, no leisure, no laughter; it means Ley my dust, 
be ue malignant joy of seeing others more than our- 
ves, 


But the words of the wise were 


of your steering,” re- 
; “but let me beg that 


us, while we disembarked, and made our way thither by the 

dusty roads. Those whom the gods wish to ruin, first 

’ cause to take to pedestrianism. Before he left the galley, 

, however, the M. P. had a lucid interval. “Let us write 

down,” said he, “our orders for dinner, so that our boatmen 

may leave them with the landlord, and we may find the ban- 
uet —— on our arrival. Which is the best inn ?” 

4 , the Toy,” returned the Deathless Author gloomily, 


happy bathers, the scarlet cushions, and the motion without 


“ To the landlord of the Toy, then, : Whitebait indis- 
pensabdle,” quoth the Merchant Prince, fholding a turquoise 
pencil in his jewelled fingers—" asparagus unlimited pot 
cup toed. Let us leaye the rest of the repast to his own 


us |” 

I forbear to of that walk to Hampton along the hot 
white roads; r the first ten minutes, all sank into the usual 
sulky silence, The L. OC. B. alone, knowing what his legs 
could do, smiled grimly. All of a sudden, as we drew near 
our bourne, after hours of painful exertion, we beheld vast 
crowds of people coming forth to meet us. 

The Deathless Author, well convinced that all would be 
laid to him in the way of misadventure, hung back a little, 
and addressed his silent friends, all walking for their lives. 

“ Look here,” said he; “ You'll say it’s me, of course; but 
Ey Pa ry your coming to dine at Hampton Court on a 


At these hideous words, the three sto; suddenly, an 
we ge hel oe beet ne 
Satu ate ner » pointing with a scornful finger 

is m 
_ “There will be nothing to eat at all,” groaned the L. ©. B. 

* Little or ” sighed the Professor, looking into his 
case of en’ specimens, as into a larder. ; 

We trudged on in dust and gloom. There were forty thou- 
sand persons under the chestnuts in Bushy Park. There 
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was 
turned these three years into a row of private houses,” 
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Rae Lb on ge Sa0t t 90 to Richmond as was ever Gene- 





& position 
consulted by the Premier. He addressed 


istic terms that we cannot illustrate -his 
point better 


psy-| tingency 


“ Ay, let us walk,” cried the L. O. B., who is a member of 
the Alpine 






“averse to leave the silvery stream, the frequent splash of 
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reply, “does not exist; it has been 

like him,” quoth the Merchant Prince, with 

. *Bere isa fy—jump in, To the Star and 
mond.” 

“But the boatmen?’ murmured the L. O. B.— we are 

have my name and address,” responded the M. P. 


ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 


THE LENNOXES.—(CONCLUDED.) 


of the appointment of a youa 
d its being made without his 


wie: treet 
0 
froun Gesnweod a 
a long letter to Pitt, couched in such character- 
character in this 
than by a few extracts. Professing to 
believe that the creation was a great injury 


fact manner, the real grievance is disclosed. “To call upa 
younger brother to the House of Peers for the evident purpose 
of giving him the lead there, is a degree of reflection on the 
whole House of Lords that there is no one there fit for such 
asituation,”—the simple fact—* which will be felt, and may 
cause him to fail in that for which alone you place him there. 
If this should be the case, or by any other means a change 
happen, e Lord Grenville without a fortune would be in but 
& poor situation.” Admitting, however, that this was Gren- 

ille’s own concern, and that he is misled by his ambition, 
the Duke proceeds to admonish Pitt in the following extra- 
ordinary terms :—“It would be inconsistent with the friend- 
ship that I have upon all occasions shown you, and with the fair- 
ness I will always act with, not to say that I believe this 
country will not be satisfied to see you two younger brothers 
take the lead of the Houses of Parliament, and by yourselves 
govern the country. With your abilities, which without a 
ee are very —, et you may take the lead in 
the House of Commons, but Mr. Grenville, whose parts, bow- 
ever solid and useful, are certainly not upon a level with yours, 
cannot, as I conceive, succeed in taking the lead in the House of 
Lords, where something of higher rank and more fortune and 
dignity is required ; and I do apprehend that both of you be- 
ing in such situations, so nearly related, with Lord Chatham 
in the Admiralty, will be thought engrossing too much in one 
family.” The Duke goes on with amusing naiveté to point 
out how unsupported Lord Grenville will be in the House of 
Lords, and over for this p the disqualifications of 
all the chief terialists in that House. “ As to myself,” he 
concludes, “ 1 do not see how can be ofany use. ... . I have 
said that I could be of little use: perhaps in no situation 
could I have been of much; but to be of any as a speaker a 
man must feel something for himself, and not appear to the 
world in an unbecoming situation. I trust I have not shown 
myselfa difficult man when, after having had for many years 
a considerable share in the debates in the House of Lords, I 
first wished to support your Government as an individual, and 
afterwards defended your measures as a minister under Lord 
Sydney and the Duke of Leeds. But to continue to act a 
second part under every change, and particularly under one 
which is avowedly made for the sole purpose of giving the 


House of Lords another leader, would be seeing erewt of 


every sort of consideration which I hope to have in that House, 
and rendering myself totally useless there.” And thus we 
arrive at the real grievance “ the country” had to complain 
of—the non-appointment of the Duke of Richmond to the 
leadership in the Lords! Then the Duke recurs to the other 


disregard: -| grievance of not ha been consulted,—“ I cannot but feel 
sling tre tha beak dhowld goon 0 Hamaten tn advanes orltas ~~ : hi 


myself somewhat neglected by your deciding upon this 
measure without my consent or even knowledge,” and con- 
eludes—“ If I had any political ambition I might feel disa 
pointed and hurt at such conduct, but having none it only 
adds to that desire of retiring from public business which you 
know I have long hadin view. In so doing I shall endeavour 
not to give it the appearance of any dissatisfaction with you, 
for in truth I feel none, believing, as I do, that your conduct 
does not proceed from any intentional. want of kindness to- 
wards me, but from (you must forgive me for saying so) an 
idleness in your disposition, that too often makes you neglect 
to cultivate the friendship of those who are most attached to 
you, and which makes you expose your judgment to be biased 
by the opinion of the narrow circle to which you confine 
your intimacy.” I e that addressed to William Pitt by a 
descendant of Louise de Penencourt, and we may understand 
why Pitt tried to make every man of 10,000 acres a Peer, and 
why the House of Hanover acquired so immoveable a dislike 
of the — aristocracy ! 

The Duke of Richmond did not, however, resign on this oc- 
casion, but put up as he best could with the leadership of “ the 

ounger brot till November, 1795, when it was thought 

r that he should retire in order to secure greater harmon 

in the Cabinet. He died December 29, 1806, leaving no chil- 
dren, and was succeeded in his honours and estates by his 
nephew, Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond, son of Lord 
George Henry Lennox, a general in the army, who died March 
22,1805. Thé fourth Duke was born in 1764, entered the 
army in the Coldstream Guards, and in 1814 attained general’s 
rank with the command of the 35th iment. While in the 
Guards he had a dispute with the Duke of York, his com- 
—s officer, which terminated in a duel, in which the 
Royal Duke had a narrow escape from the ball of his anta- 
gonist. On April 19, 1807, the Duke of Richmond, who had 
consistently sup’ the Tory party, was appointed Viceroy 
of Ireland, in which country he spent six years, where his 
affable manners made him personally very popular. After his 
recall in August, 1818, he retired to Brussels with his tamily, 


September 10 


the estate & good deal encumbered. The celebrateg 

given by the Duchess at Brussels, on June 15, 1815, which 
m ¥ preceded the battle of Waterloo, is part of }i.. 
tory. Onthe morning of the 18th the Duke rode out to Water. 
loo to see his two sons, who were both on the field with scr 
appointments, and when the were on the t 





of advancin Stes te Were Sea “an individual 
on »’ says Siborne, “ called out, ‘ 

your time!’” This was the Duke of Richmond, who'wea’ 

ried away by the excitement of the moment, holding no mij. 

tary.command on the field. In 1818 he was appointed Gover. 

nor-General of Canada, but he enjoyed only a brief tenure yf 

his honours, for he died at Montreal on August 28, 1819 of 


hydrophobia, from the bite of a pet fox belon to & private 
in one of the garrisons, which the Duke was endeavouri to 
separate from a dog. The bite for sometime was not t 
of any impo; 


rtance, but gradually the symptoms of the 
laint came on, and the Duke died in terrible agonica, = 
ber 9, 1789, he had married Charl “dangles 
Alexander, Duke of Gordon, and was su by his eldest 
Charles, fifth Duke, who was born August 3 


tered the breach with the storming party as a volunteer 

all three were reproved for so soi the next day by Welling 
ton, it not being their duty as staff officers. He was danger, 
cusly wounded at the battle of Orthes, being shot through the 
chest; but he recovered, and rejoined bis chief on the day 
after the battle of Toulouse, and was afterwards at Waterl, 

On the conclusion of peace Lord March retired froth actiyg 
service, and in April, 1816, married Lady Caroline Paget 
eldest daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, and during his 
father’s lifetime occupied Molecomb, a v beautiful vill, 
within a few minutes’ walk of Goodwood House. After his 
succession to the Dukedom, he still kept Goodwood closed 
till he had cleared off the encumbrances on the estate, when, 
he re-opened it, and during the rest of his life made it the 
scene of continued hospitality, though he managed his pro. 
perty so well that he left at his death an entirely unencun- 
bered estate. It comprises three eae estates, Holmak. 
er, Goodwood, and West Hampnett, the first of these having 
been purchased (in 1765) by the third Duke, as was also the 
last. On the death of the fifth Duke of Gordon, his uncle, in 
1836, without issue, the Duke of Richmoud succeeded to Gor. 
don Castle and the princely estates thereto attached, under an 
entail of his grandfather, Alexander, the fourth Duke of Gor. 
don. On this he assumed the name of Gordon before his 
family name. In 1833 he became involved in a law-suit con- 
nected with the Aubigny estates. The French Revolution 
had swept away the title and changed the law of succession, 
and a collateral descendant of the third Duke had claimed the 
property. The Duke of Richmond lost the suit; but the 
lawyers and Louis Philippe got the bést part of the property. 
The Duke’s political career began with the accession of 
George IV., for he had taken no part previously in politics, 
though a member of the House of Commons. He joined of 
course the Tory party; but always took rather an independ. 
ent position, advocating what he considered to the advan 
of the “agricultural interest.” He was favourable to the 
claims of Protestant dissenters, and advocated their admission 
to the national universities; but had a great aversion to Cath- 
olic emancipation, looking with dread on the Papal and 
priestly influences which would, he thought, preponderate, 
When Wellington and Peel abandoned their former views on 
this subject, in 1829, the Duke of Richmond lost all confidence 
in them, and ually became their opponent on most mee- 
sures, denouncing especially their indifference to the degraded 
condition and distress of the agricultural labourers. At the 
beginning of the reign of William IV. he spoke of Welling. 
ton’s Cabinet as “a Government of mere expediency, full of 
vacillating proposals, never daring to pro and support 
measures on their own proper grounds.” On the defeat and 
nen of the Wellington Cabinet at the close of the year, 
the Duke took office under Lord Grey, though still looked 
upon as in many respects a Tory, becoming Postmaster-Gene 
ral December 14, 1830. He of course supported the Reform 
Bill (declining to form a new Ministry when the King hesi- 
tated to create new Peers), and the other measures of the 
7 Government, until the Irish Church question arose in 
1834, when he separated from his colleagues, and resigned in 
the summer of that year. 

He did not n take office, but became a general supporter 
of Sir Robert Peel, except on points respecting subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the grievances of Dissenters, 01 
which he maintained his former opinions. He next appeared 
prominently as an advocate of the Corn Laws, and the leader 
of the Protectionist in the House of Lords, and cont 
nued to hold these opinions (as he did a his old opinions) to 
the end of his life, and after Protection was abandoned by 
‘every one else. He was always a strong cppsnent of the 
Game Laws, being, as he said, almost revolutionary in bis 
feelings on this point. Although he kept a large racing stud, 
and made Goodwood famous on the turf, he was not a betting 
man, and though a great sportsman, he had a great detest 
tion of the wholesale slaughters called battwes. He was # 
enthusiastic agriculturist, and breeder of Southdown ae 
&c., a great advocate of prison reform, and a high-minded, 
open-hearted, and most amiable English eman—perhaps 
the best specimen of the class presented in latter times. Bis 
untiring, and st last successful, advocacy of the claims of his 
Peninsular fellow-soldiers to a medal, against the Duke 
Wellington’s somewhat ungracious opposition, exemplifies 
the whole tone of his character. ‘ 

He died October 21, 1860, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, the present and sixth Duke, Charles Gordon-Lenn0, 
who has aJ ways been a consistent Tory, and has held office # 
President of the Poor Law Board. ‘ 

The character of the Lennoxes, as traceable in their bist? 
seems simple. They are just Stuarts, with the | and 
qualities of that fated race, their licence and their geniality, ® 
pride of birth more than usually conspicuous from the circum: 
stances of their descent, and something of their sense of kingly 
duty. Tbey have done little for England, but they have s' 
on the whole, fairly by the side of the people, and their pre 
sent estate was not taken out of the national chest. 


THE FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNATH. 
The power of genius to see with the_imagination things 
resen the bodil ‘ht has 
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ith stag dent of the sends'from Calcutta an account of a shockin festival, the one held near Seram: by daylight. | say, I can “take mine ease at mine inn ;” but it is mostly in 





© point § scene which he himself had just witnessed at the festival of | The worship of Juggernath was once 





ly conterminous|a more stately and solitary manner than formerly. The 


80 
lividual Juggernath, some sixteen miles from the Indian metropolis, | with Hindooism, but Hindoos like the Southern Italians give | stage-coaches first much changed the primitive its and 
‘Now's. the self-immolation of three victims beneath the wheels of a dl ew local importance, and in most parts of India the | conditions ; but still greater alterations have been made since 



















v88 car. car, larger than most London houses, a vast house in | wo! is a mere farce, the car a drawn by village chil-| the introduction of railways. With the general change of 
20 mili. of wood seventy feet high and twenty square, rising tier | dren, the festival a mere excuse Patan oe fair. There are | manners, the style of the signs has been greatly altered; and, 
Gover. above tier to the idol’s throne, and loaded at every stage with | we think out of Orissa but three places where it is conducted | instead of representation, we have mere words, such- 
me of colossal figures, and Brahmins who look from below scarcely | with its old pomp, and of these the most important is Seram- | as, “ The m: Commercial, and Railway Inn and 
819, of than children. pore, where the efforts of the Baptist Missionaries for half a | Ta “The Railway fon,” &c. The quirks and 
Private as the eye could reach the throng extended, and when | century have shaken the faith of half the population, and of| quiddities of the old English Boniface, often displayed on the 
ring to a thousand gongs were set beating and the Brahmins| course intensified the fanaticism and the energy of the Brah-|inn signs, are disused, and the examples which remain are 
‘hought called upon the pa a thrill of wild excitement ran through | mins and parti prétre, a which in India as everywhere | scarce. P 
@ Com. this enormous living mass. The ropes were fixed, and/| else draws its resources the devotion of rich widowsand| Ina poem of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, mention is made of 
On multitudes rushed to them, eager for the honour of pulling | the fears of men who, only half believing, still hope that they | the Salutation, at Billingsgate, the Boar's Head, near London 
nk] their deity along. On = car itself there could scares! may find in conel the Church some porwr = aes Stone, the Swan, at Dowgate, a tavern well known :— 
have been than men. Perhaps there were 1, or e ves. Thel portance of the nereased “ The Cheape. Bul 

gust 8 ling at the ropes, but they pulled for * hee time in vain. | by the fact that some twelve years ago the quarrelled, Tea mone ike pinien that aie sateen a 
minster car had been in one place for a whole year, and had made | the sister Radha refusing to let her brother visit her,—at all 
the late a deep hole for itself by its great weight. n and again the | events until his priests could come to some arrangement about | There are also notes of the Boar’s Head, in Old Fish-street ; 
‘Om hig Brahmins shouted and geatic laughing among them-| the division of the offerings. Three Crowns, in the mown & the Windmill, in Lothbury ; 
me selves. At last the mob happened to pull together instead of} It seemed as if the festival with its iniquities might cease, | the Ship, at the ae © King’s Head, in New Fish- 

the one after the other, andthe huge mass moved forward a few| when a great landowner, since cond to transportation “ where roysters do range ;” the Mermaid, in Cornhill ; 
4g00n, yards, as if it had been aliving creature. It stopped, | for forgery, stepped forward, built a second car, ran himself} Red Lion, in the Strand; Three Tuns, in Newgate Market ; 
brough and fora few minutes the crowd stood in almost perfect silence. | naked nt of it,and more than revivedthe worship. It is| and the Swan, at Old Fish-street. 
8 staf Then the again gave the signal, and this time it | characteristic of Hindooism that this man while spending} In various quarters many old London tavernsare mentioned. 
ame erushed out a life with every revolution of its hideous wheels, | thousands to secure himself expiation had the car painted so| Amongst them are several Saracen’s Heads: two of these 
a covered as they were with human flesh and gore. The vast| obscenely that the m ptorily in » and | have been more famous than the others. One of them was in 
- and multitude seemed suddenly possessed with a fit of delirium. | it is characteristic of the British Per tan that he could not | Aldgate, and in Strype’s time had a considerable trade: this 

They fi t and s' ed with each other to get near the | now interfere, a special act drawn up to put down Holywell| has been swept away; but the Saracen’s Head,—the once 

danger. car, W! had stop as if by magic. They stooped down, | Street specially iegaieing in 80 many Bonk obscenity within | well-known stage-coaching house which, although the coaches 
rat te and peered beneath its wheels, and rose with scared faces to | and without temples, hol: places, and sacred representations. |do not frequent it now, will be long known by Mr. Charles 

day tell their friends of the sight. I made my way to the back of | The festival is now attended by about a hundred and twenty | Dickens’s account of it,—sti!l rem near St. Sepulchre’s 
aterloo, the car, and there saw upon the ground a very old woman, all| thousand persons, who in tho manervels of adoration and ex-| Church, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. In Water-lane, Tower-hill, 
1 active wrinkled and puckered up, with ts ineament of her | citement throng about a rude fair, chiefly of children’s toys. | there was, until lately, a well-known hostelry, called the Ship. 
~ face recognizable for blood and dust. Her right foot was|“It was a barbarous copy of a country fair. There were In Leadenhall-street,on the north side, was the King’s Head 
iS hanging by a thread, the wheels had passed over the centre of| whistles and tom-toms, shellfish smelling horribly in the sun, | Tavern, where a meeting was held, in William III.’s reign, 
tae her nearly naked body, and a faint quiver of anguish ran | huge ‘jack’ fruit, some damaged pine-apples, and here and for the purpose of a to restore the Stuart dynasty. 
el his through her frame as she seemed to struggle to rise. Not onein | there a rudely contrived ‘ merry-go-round, with stout baboos In the same street was the old galleried inn, called the Bull; 

Osed the crowd offered to move her, orraise her miserable grey head | enjoying the sport which that machine is capable of furnish-| also the Black Boy and Camel. There were several signs in 
» When, ~ from the ground, but they stood looking on with vacant stares,|ing. There were nautch girls, hideously ugly, chanting their Old London, of the Three Tuns: one of these, in me ge 
© itthe while the Brahmins from the car gazed down with as much | drawling, monotonous strains to the music of an old fiddle | High-street, is mentioned by ‘oe, in his “ History of the 
18 pro-. unconcern as could well be written on a human countenance.|and a tom-tom. Then there were little acrobats, who made|Great Plague.” In Bishopega t, the most noted inns 
we ’ The mob cried that there were more under the car and when |‘Catherine wheels’ like the boys who run, or used to run,| were the Sir Paul Pindar, the Vatherine Wheel, the Swan, 
‘ mak. I looked beneath it seemed as if the wheels were choked with | by the side of omnibuses in London streets. There was also|the Four te the Vine, tae Green Dragon, &c. The Sir 
Iso te dusky bodies, Two or three chokeydars here made their |a stereoscope, with views of the last Great Exhibition on show | Paul Pindar and the Four Swans still retain many of their 
dl the appearance, and compelled the crowd to move back. Upon |at one pice each person. The confusion was indescribable.” — features, and the Green Dragon, although altered, is 
~ ©, In getting closer to the wheels I saw that one of them was half| The writer should have added that the entire scene, the car | still a place of note. The Belle Sauvage would seem to have 
— over the body ofa man, and that it had crushed out his bowels, | towering up into the sky, the crowd, the priests, and the fair, | an origin different from that usually ascribed. Fuller tells us 
. Gon and fastened itself like some insatiabie monster in his blood. | the shrieking bellowing devotees, (no 8 proportion of them | it was om originally by one Isabel Savage to the Company 
DE are Close by him there lay another man crushed to death—he was | mad drunk with hemp), the thousands of women in trans- | of Cutlers. 
my his but a heap of mangled flesh. The Brahmins still looked down | parent muslin—the higher the rank the bolder the nudity— The Spread Eagle, the Tabard, ‘near the conduit, and the 
1 Coa from the car upon these poor wretches with perfect uncon-| the whole picture, which would have given the German artist Cross Keys, in Gracechurch-street, were long celebrated 
« ution cern, and were even signalling for the crowd to pull again.” | hints for his “ Dance of Death,” is shut in in a frame, a belt of} taverns. 
eres. So writes the man of the world, intent on writing colloqui-| deep green forest, closing round on all sides, and in its cool-} The Ship Tavern, already mentioned, was a place of great 
ved the ally and strictly suppressing excitement and indignation lest | ness deepening the insufferable glare. He might have added, | resort amongst the captains of ships for the transaction of 
ut the he should be suspected of colouring a horror too real and too | too, that the tragedy he describes must have taken place at} business. 
party. deep for sensational description. We can vouch, knowing the | the very gate of the largest Christian village in the district, a Respesting the King’s Head, in Fenchurch-street, which 
lit of scene painfully well, that it is on the whole undertoned, that | great green lawn studded with cottages, where live two hun- has been enlarged and tly altered, and is still much fre- 
olitics, the writer has deliberately reported the occurrence as he ered converts, frail enough no doubt in many respects, but nae the Gentleman's Magazine, of 1790, says, “ When the 
ined of might any me d performed in Europe, hus softened a| regarding this Pandemonium with as deep an abhorrence as | Princess (Queen Elizabeth) came from her confinement in the 
epend. hundred tints which would have increased the luridness of | Englishmen can feel. Tower, she went into the church of All Hallows Staining, 
ray his picture at the expense to English eyes of his apparent The central features of the scene, the self-immolations, are | the first church’ she found open, to return thanks for her deli- 
> 4, fairness. Now compare that account with another of precise- | not very frequent. They are strictly prohibited by law, but | verance from prison. As soon as that pious work was con- 






















































al and 1 P * 
y had never seen any ceremonial in any way ap-|up by heavy bri lice, as this one, but for the| take some refreshment, and her royal highness was plentifully 
Jerate, roaching, or resembling, or p Brn suggesting the festival of oA te of 2 Fareed wodaiee have tom The sugges- | regaled with pork and peas.”. It i not unusual, even at the 
ate uggernath, inserted in the “Ourse of Kehama” these re-| tion of the Zimes that these sacrifices are the tests of Hindoo | present time, for antiquaries to visit the King’s Head Tavern, 
. — markable lines : vitality, that a creed cannot perish while men are found to die | and e of the same fare which tradition says was served 
aded “ A thousand pilgrims strain for it, though clever, is, we are happy to believe, inaccurate. | for the refection of the Princess. There are still preserved 
At the Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main, These victims are always people toy of life, determined on| here some much-worn dish-covers, which are as old as the 
li To drag that sacred w - getting rid of it, but choosing, like Frenchmen, the most | time of Queen Elizabeth. The interior of this inn is now 
. ne And scarce can draw along the enormous load, notorious mode of death, and one which, suicide being forbid- | fitted up in rather a common theatrically ancient style, which, 
all of Frone fall the frantic votaries in ite road, den by Hindooism as by most other creeds, may they fancy | although to a certain extent contrary to good taste, still shows 
Apport And calling on the God, i p is in the act. If they did not] ® wish to preserve the memories connected with the tavern— 
at and Their self-devoted bodies there they lay expiate whatever of evil there is in the ac they ~ 
> year To pave his chariot-way. die there they would hang themselves in their own huts. | place in existence as far back as 1504, and probably much 
ooked On Jaga-Naut they call, Hindooism prompts the mode of death, but not the death | earlier. 
en The ponderous Car rolls on, and crushesall. itself. The crowd mad with excitement as it seems is not} Many of the sites of the Old London taverns are still known, 
of Through flesh and bones it ploughs its dreadful path. really moved by a religious impulse, but by the same crave | and the names of the original sigus preserved ; few of the de- 
— Groans rise unheard: the dying cry, which stirred the spectators in the arena, and wild as it is can | Vices, however, now remain. The Rainbow Tavern, in Fleet- 
B f te And death and pony . be controlled with sufficient ease. In the very height and fury | street, so famous in connexion with Johnson, Reynolds, and 
of the aan poreee — foot be Rem mad thro>~, of its passion, while still drunk with excitement and the sight | Goldsmith, dates as far back as 164C. It was rebuilt in 1860. 
- . bey follow rie an ee nerd wheels oe. of sacrifice, it still itted a few policemen to push the oar on and the Devil on Two Sticks, were inns of note in 
“ | ruts it has made,—an . i 
Downward they dare not look, for there back, Brgy a aye se oS tvs bee arrested on the spot| Some of the signs of Old London—used not only by tavern- 
rter Is death, and horror, and despair ; every m ere mig Vv k but b f all “ 
ion to Nor can her patient looks to Heaven repair, without a rescue. No leading men take part in or approve | keepers, but by persons o trades—are curious combina- 
oy; § For the huge Idol over her, in sir these scenes, and though the festival must proceed there is no| tions; for instance—the Magpie and Crown, the Magpie and 
. Spreads his seven hideous heads, and wide political danger whatever in making murder absolutely Stump, the — and Horseshoe, the Whale and the Hen, 
lead Extends their snaky necks on every side; impossible. Phe law is strong enough, and it is only the/| the Razor and the Hen, the Leg and Seven Stars, the Axeand the 
ni And all around, behind, before wretched weakness of the Government of Bengal which | Bible, the Tun and the Tub, the Eagle and Child (armorial 
er Sine DySaek Nay te She sealing saat, allows it to remain a dead letter. Let the Brah of the | bearings of the Stanleys.) 
ns) With frantic shout, and deafening roar, temple, who can always sway the devotees, be fined and im-| Bernard Lintot issued Pope’s works at the Cross Keys, be- 
ed by Tossing the torches’ flames about. roan bs y tween the Temple gates; and not far off th ll- 
pf the And the double double peals of the drum are there, prisoned, and immolation would never occur again. To clear po Gas; Gnd not Mr on were the we 
in bis And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare ; the road is impossible, for the police are natives, and would | known — of the Seven Stars and the Addison’s Head. 
- stud, And the gong, t seems with its thunders dread never enforce an order they consider ridiculous ; and to send | The Half Moon, a projecting sign still remaining on the south 
ett To astound the living and waken the dead. soldiers would be simply to convince the people for a hundred side of Holywell-street, was formerly over the shop of a fa- 
ie The ear-strings throb as if they were rent, square miles that the Viceroy had appointed a guard of honour shionable stay-maker; at that time stays and corsets were al- 
a 2nd the epeken Grep co stonsed and — for the idol. The object of the tragic tomfoolery is money, | Most entirely made by men. 
: Fain would the Maid have kept them fast, and sharp fines will soon induce the priests to adopt means to| _ Some of the best known of the Old London signs were the 
. © But open they start at the crack of the blast. prevent half-drunk suicides from driving a whole population Queen's Head @ most popular device, especially in the reigns 
= _ Which is the more accurate, taken merely asa bit of report-| mad with reverence and the lust of blood. They can do it| of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne), the Boulogne Mouth 
4 ing, the minute, carefully toned account of the keen-eyed cor- effectually in half an hour at a cost of less than a couple of erage corrupted into the Bull and Mouth), the Boulogne 
of bis en mney, whose 8 business it is to be at once accurate | sovereigns. The first platform projects some feet over the | Gate, the Bolt and Tun, the Golden Fleece, the Flying Horse, 
ke of and pictorial, and who succeeds so well in that business, or| wheels, and the priests have only to stretch a strong wire net | the Spread Eagle. In Oxford-street, nearly opposite Rath- 
lifies the verse of the secluded poet writing} by the light of imagi- | fom thence to within three inches of the ground to make it bone-place, there still remains a sign which is said to have 
, nation only of the same scene sixteen thousand miles away, | impossible even for a maniac to reach the wheels, or do any- | been painted by Hogarth: the picture has considerable merit 
oldest in a land where everything from the sky to the vegetation is thing except suffer himself to be pushed along in the dust. | 98 @ work of art; in it are represented a woman and her hus- 
nat, alien to the scenery of the himself one of a race to whom | Tj}] that is done the procession should be simply stopped, an band, crying children, and a magpie. The Good Woman was 
ice of all men the life of Asia is incomprehensible? We do not| order which would be carried out without a riot or a remon- | 8atcastically represented as a woman without head. Other 
know in the whole range of literature a stranger instance of strance. The Government of India is bound to be tolerant of | Old signs were the Catherine Wheel, the Hercules Pillars, the 
; literary insight as applied to facts, of that power which seems many things forbidden by English feeling, and compelled to Bacchus and Tun, the Bag o’ Nails (a corruption of the Bac- 
md a given 20 some men of calling up by the aid of a few dry| tolerate many more forbidden by Engllsh morals, but human | chanals), the Blue and other coloured Posts, the Chequers, the 
ity, 8 - words of description the living reality which they have never | sacrifices to idol deities cannot be permitted within the limits | Three oy gees the Goat and Compasses (which some 
culm seen. Southey had read much, but let the average student! of a British dependency. It is bad enough that since the| Writers say is a corruption of “ God encompasses us,” but more 
ingl toil through his materials—they are collected in the large edi- mutinies the practice of Suttee should be so frequent in the likely a compound of two signs, that of the Goat and that of 
rant f tion of his works—and build the scene those dry words sug- corners of the semi-dependent States, but a scene like that the Compasses, in the same way that the Magpie and Crown, 
pte. gest to him, and then apply the test we have applied, place the | reported from Serampore, a revival of atrocities suppressed by | ‘he Goose and Gridiron, &c, were combined.) The Swan 
not su ed always, there are details even here unwar- | to acquire a little popularity among natives, tries to excuse | 20t long since been removed; but the e new building 
ranted, but if an Englishman wishes to understand the spirit| away a series of suicides as mournful accidents incident to a | °™ the site is the centre, as was the old one, of a great traffic. 
rather than the d of Hindooism, to know why a faith | crowd—London paper, August 20. The Dukes of Cumberland, Dukes of Marlborough, Princess 
pings utterly base as well as evil still sways the imaginations of a . : Charlottes, Dukes of Wellington, Marquises of Cornwallis, 
has hundred millions of ys will find no guide, not even the Pe and my oe signs “= metropolis we fa Syeriods and bi’ 
> three forgotten volumes 0 ard’s wonderful book “On the mark, as do the names of streets, partic an 
pon Hindoos,” quite equal to the dreamy epic which, in impati- SIGNS ON OLD LONDON INNS AND SHOPS. | toricei occurrences. 
— of @ couleur locale they do not perceive, men are ceasing| The jovial “ bully rook” host of Queen Elizabeth’s days has| The following may be mentioned as among known London 





Vemple in Orine, the Calcutta correspondent of the second 





~ 





Southey of course of the night scene before the great | between the and the traveller than was generally 
the cane, even half a ecntury ago, True, any one may 


the same scene, Sixty-three years ago Southey, who had | one occurred a few since, and the priests were put under cluded, and the thanksgiving finished, the Princess and her 
> Cath. Smad been in India, who had probably never seen a Hindoo, | recognizances; saad er was pe heres shortly after bat hushed | attendants retired to the King’s Head, i 


n Fenchurch-street, to 


















long vanished, and there is much less familiarity now | signs :—the Cheshire Cheese ; the Hole-in-the-Wall ; the Star 


and Garter; the Yorkshire Grey ; the arms of various crafts ; 
the Bun; the Moon, in various phases; the Man in the Moon; 


~~ 
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“ Law List’), 
ractice in the town of Blank, and for 
adviser of the Blankman family. 
ankman was in that high description of re- 
pee which is most readily re by saying that he was 
own in the neighbourh “the Squire,” and it is not 
surprising that when the ne about the village, that the 
Squire lay sick to death at the j 1¢ furnished topic for 
much graye comment. The d 4 ig was seen to drive 
iaosee the avenue more frequently, dap by day, and day by 
day his visits grew longer, until one night the orse-and git 
were sent. round to the stables, and the man of physic was to 
remain till morning. Mr. John had been telegraphed for from 
London, where he was making arrangemients to engage his 
somewhat restless and active mind in'mercantile pursuits, and 
when be arrived he was owner of “ all that messuage or tene- 
ment known as Blank Hall.” 

The mourning at the Hall was not prolonged. John Blank- 
man had not been necessary to the existence of his father an 
more than his father was indispensable to his. He h 
hunted with him, and watched him get drunk afterwards; he 
had talked country politics with him, and they had generally 
differed. Beyond there had been little community and 
less sympathy. It is for the companions of our minds, for the 
intimates of our heart, the sharers of our sympathies, that we 
mourn, not for our mere physical associates. And so it fell 
out that, as soon as a decent time had elapsed, the “new 
Squire” sought that interview with “the aguas” (as re- 

resented by Mr. Twaddle) which ultimately induced him to 
fait the “ blow” to which attention was in the first place 

“ Good mo: Mr. Twaddle. How’s Twist? Oh! there 
you are, Twist. How d’yedo? I |want. just to have a little 
talk with Mr. Twaddle—family matters—so—perhaps—Ah ! 
thank you ;” and Mr. Twist was bowed out into the clerks’ 
office just to air his curiosity. 

“ Now, Mr. Twaddle, I am aware that you enjoyed my late 
father’s confidence to a considerable extent, and I am of 
course desirous that you should continue on my behalf those 
good offices which——” 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted Mr. Twaddle, taking Mr. John’s 
hand with great y of feeling, ‘I have so long been con- 
nected with the Blankman estates, that I shall — from 
mere business considerations, a deep interest in g you 
in your views. Iam sure your late lamented father would 
have been pleased to know that you were thus indorsing the 
good opinion which I believe, in fact, I know, he entertained 
of myself and”—added the lawyer at a judicious conversa- 
tional distance—“ and partner.” 

“T am quite aware of the estimation in which you were 
held,” rejoined Mr. John Blankman, 


“h friendship, sir, having for its basis, mutual and un- 
shaken respect.” “And,” he might haye added, “a few 
pretty heavy bills of costs,” But he didn’t. 


“Well,” said Blankman, ‘“ my time is rather short, for I am 
going to London by the express, so I will at once say what I 
ave to say. In the first place, my mother and sister would 
like to remain at the Hall; and, therefore, I don’t intend to 
sell the J ab rty.” 

Mr. dle elevated his De cen ig and trusted not. 

“But lam going into business in London, and therefore 
‘want to raise as much money as I can get, after paying off the 
mone whieh already. exist.” 

Mr. Twaddle’s eyebrows plainly said that the last-named 
course was by far the most preferable. 

“ And therefore I wish to know exactly in what condition 
the title is at pret I think you have all the deeds.” 

Mr. Twaddle had. In the last mo: transaction he had 
acted for both parties. The money, in fact, was found by his 
London Yl Fiddle and Faddle, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
And, by-the-way, the late lamented had not paid the last bill 
of costs. Amount? Oh! trifling; under two hundred pounds. 
Ob! not pressing. By no means. We will carry it on to the 
next mn. No doubt Fiddle and Faddle would obli 
the presentowner; but, you see, the title would have to 


me into . Yes. You see, between ourselves, F. and 
& poh ord, poll on the strength of T. and T.’s acting in the 
there was a 


an. The sum was small, and——Oh |! yes, 

deed, of course; but in full value, you see, 

it would be different, The title is intricate—been dealt with 

by mortgage before late lamented purchased, and of course a 
many deeds. Oh! title good enough, no doubt. 


“ By George!” said Blankman, at last, “ what a devil of a 


n titles are. A fellow can never feel that his 
5 Galan acapella py ed ro ei 

0’ at to 
think that be stole it Confound it.” " 2 


‘Twaddle smil d “ Nothing 
nouce the lawyer'a remark, “what ia Win new mewod of 


3 aook, ox eae enoliey at molt asi 5: 


to 
Te 





gistering titles we have heard so much about? ‘Would it suit 
our case at all ?” ‘ 

“ Wehave heard so little about, I suppose you mean. Land 

Act—dead letter. One of the most fallacious ideas, 

friend, that was ever es a no; 
so far gone as that, I 


quite, I 


proceedings.” 
dear sir,” continued the lawyer, ge, er 2 
toes and coming down sharply on his j 
an Pat ats 
system. - We will even suppose your title 
How;pleasant it would be for Tom Dick,and to go search. 
ing to see cee eee eipea snares henge se 
his estate ; and to have it adverti in all the papers. And 
then the Ly meypsiy ee the survey alone—which is per- 
emptory. Two or three surveyors (you know what surveyors 
are), at “five cyneee da aoe ee tll, in tee half-a-dozen 
ts, spending a ortnig tat the ; in supposing, 
as I said before, that the office was in existence, that your 
title were unimpeachable, and that you had the patience of 
Job, I really think there would yet be insuperable obstacles to 
our availing yourself of the—shall we say benefit of the Land 
ransfer Act.’ 

“ Yes, indeed ; if things are as 
light in that quarter. But I must 

“* Well, one word before your for insinuated Mr. Twaddle. 
“ Shall we write Fiddle and Faddle about the further advance ? 
What do you say ?” 

“T really don’t know what to say. Well—ye—e——w ell, 
suppose you wait till Icome back. Good morning. Good 
mo: , Twist.” And off he went. And on his way to the 
station he—well, he did not d/ess the lawyers as a set of—well 
never mind what. 

“ Twist,” said Rweitie, putting his head out of the door as 

‘ 


yon say, I don’t see much 
off.” 


soon as Blankman was off, “just one word. Shut the door. 
What do you think he was tal of doing ?” 

Twist was at na 

Twist turned pale. 

All the way up to town John Blankman was ruminating 
gloomily enough about the grip which it seemed to him the firm 
of Twaddle and Twist had ofhim and his soapy. He was 
a ee & a driving and independent temper, and he chafed 
under 

“At all events,” thought he, “I will go and consult my 
old chum Brickman, and hear what he says.” 

What passed between the. two chumsisnot to be related here; 
but it is certam that when the landowner passed through the 
town of Blank, that day week, on his way to the » he 
looked in at his lawyer’s, and had the “ coolness” as Mr. Twist 
afterwards said, to ask if they would be good enough to let 
him take away his deeds,as he wanted to look through them. 

“ What! thunder and earthquakes! take away the family 
deeds from the office of Twaddle and Twist? t your pro- 
perty into your own hands? NotifI know it; at least, not 
without a struggle!” This was what Mr. Twaddle looked. 
What he said was more politic, 

¥ really, Mr. Blankman, for my own part, I should be 
delighted to meet your views in any way I could ; but you see, 
unfortunately, while those small sums are due to my London 
agents, I should hardly be justified, acting, as I do, for both 
parties, you see, in letting the deeds go out of my custody. 

can inspect them here, if you please.” 

* Well, no ; I never thought of those confounded charges. 
Pray don’t think I have any intention of employing any other 
re ler Mr. Twaddle, I assure you I shall not think of 
doing such pers | I oy have a fancy to have my deeds 
in my own for a short time.” 

Mr. 'I'waddle felt relieved, but still he said his double duty 
placed him in an awkward position ; so it ended in Blankman’s 
going away withoutthe hundred skins of parchment which 
proved that he had a right to what was his own. Once 
more he went up to town, ruminating but determined. Ths 
time he thought of consul his uncle James,a director of 
the Out-and-Out Insurance Company, and with him he wasin 
gtave conversation every day for nearly a week; at the end 
of which time Messrs, Fiddle and Faddle wrote down to their 
clients, Messrs. Twaddle and Twist, that the Out-and-Out 
Insurance Company were going to pay off the mortgages, and 

uesting that the deeds might be sent up without any delay. 

waddle tried very hard to smile when he handed the letter 
to Twist, and Twist’s joke about Blankman foing to his 
“uncle” after all, was ghastly to a degree; but Twaddle was 
soon himself again, and sat down and stabbed off a letter in 
a most vicious manner to Blankman, to the effect that there 
was a little account, some two hundred pounds odd, which 
had much better be arranged before the deeds were sent up, 
“to save any further bother.” So, once more, uncle James 
was consulted, and once more the London agents wrote their 
clients that the deeds were to be sent up, and, on their deli- 
very, a check for all costs would be given. So, by the mail- 
train, up came the skins of parchment, and, by the return 
post, down went a check to Measrs. Twaddle and Twist. 

“Td rather have given twice the sum and kept the deeds,” 
thought Twaddle as he locked it in the safe, “But, however, 
he gave us his word we should always act for him, and he 
can’t very well get on without some legal assistance.” 

We might have a fancy, perhaps, to know what Blankman 
was up to during the four months which followed and brought 
Michaelmas close upon his heels, and perhaps we may learn 
by-and-by from the worthy himself, for it came to pass that 
on Michaelmas eve he drove up to the door of Messrs. Twad- 
die and Twist with a large bundle in the gig, which he 
deposited straightway in the sanctum of the senior partner. 





“How d’ye do, Twaddle? Twist, how are you ?——no, 
come in, nothing private.” 

“Dear me,” both the partners at once, “ this is an 
unexpected pleasure; why, we havens a a so long 
we thought you were never coming down again— 
looking #0 well,” 


+ 











September 10 


“ Yes, thank you, I am very well, and have come down to 

d Tidaelnes der at the old place, and havea pop at 

= By the way, I’ve brought back those deeds of 
ie.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said Mr. Twaddle, with a flash of satisfac. 
tion in his eye; “here, William, put these deeds of Mr. 
— ’s away carefully in the safe. Are they sche- 

“Oh, they’re all there, I believe,” said Blankman, care- 
lessly ; inst stick them anywhere.” 

“ Anywhere! nay, nay, Mr. John, deeds are deeds. Fire, 
my dear ace dear sir—remember, remember, 
Pat them in the safe, ilitam.” 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Twaddle, if you’re not better engaged, 
suppose you take a bit of dinner up at the Hall to-morrow; 
want to talk to you, and perhaps Twist» wouldn’t mind 
j us. Only my mother and sister and self, quite a fa- 


mil % 
Me. Twaddle was delighted, he was sure; and as for Twist 
—well, at all events they were to come, and precious satisfied 


good five mil dri Sher ae Teresa 
ve miles to drive, an are r me 
at the Hall.” So off he went. 4 ee 

“ What did I tell you,” said the deep Twaddle—the saga- 
cious Twaddle—to the knowing Twist, “ what did I tell you? 
Didn’t L always say he couldn’t get. on without us. Pshaw, 
my dear sir, I knew as well when those deeds left this office 
that we should see them back here again, as I know that 
what he wants to talk about to-morrow is a proposal for a 
mortgage. I wish we could lend him the money ourselves; 
shut the door, and let’s talk about it.” 

What the result of the talk was we don’t care one rap. We 
have now to do with the morrow of St. Michael, the day of 
geese, and we find the lawyers setting out fur their drive over 
to Blank Hall in a right merry mood. We find them arrived. 
We find Mr. Twaddle with courtly manner leading old 
Mrs. Blankman in to dinner. We find Mr. Twist (as advised 
by Twaddle the Deep) pitching it uncommonly strong to Miss 
Blankman. We find our friend John merry, hospitable, and 
talkative—more so than his wont. But all good things have 
an end, and dinners unfortunately are no exception to the 
rule. The ladies were never more gallantly and more t- 
fully bowed out of a dining-room than were Mrs. and Miss 
Blankman by Messrs. Twaddle and Twist,and never did 
guests more willingly, at their host’s request, draw their chairs 
up to his end of the table than did those ———— obey the 
summons of friend Blankman. For they felt that something 
was coming. They anticipated a burst of confidence. 
bi J expected a revelation—and they were not disappointed. 

“| want to tell you,” said John Blankman, when they had 
replenished their glasses ; “ I want to tell you two gentlemen 
what I have been about since I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you. I think it due to Mr. Twaddle especially, as I gave him 
@ promise which I wish to show him convincingly that I have 
not broken.” 

Mr. Twaddle bowed and smiled, and was just about to 
speak, but his host quietly resumed: 

“ Any remarks you may have to make I will ask you to 
postpone until I have completed what I have to say, because 
I want to get it over. You may remember that I had some 
talk with you about the Land Registry Act, when you were 
good enough to ee me what information you possessed with 
regard to it. hen I went to London, I went in the first 
instance to see an old chum of mine, who, like myself, is of 
an inquiring turn of mind, and I mentioned incidentally that 
I had begun to experience some of the inconveniences of 
being a landed proprietor. My friend immediately asked me 
why [ didn’t “ ter,” and professed to be thoroughly up 
in the matter of Registration. You will also remember, Mr. 
Twaddle, that you had your doubts whether an office for this 
purpose existed. I am happy to be able to relieve those 
doubts, and to tell you that such an office does exist, and a 
very fine office itis. It may stillbe in your memory that you 
stated that those ubiquitous personages Tom, Dick, and Harry 
might inspect the Registers. You were mistaken. No one 
but a person having a proper authority is permitted to do so. 
worsegy Bee ey my mind on these points, 1 proceeded to 
make inquiries as to the mode of registering, and I was 
favoured by the frankest end fullest information on this 
subject; in fact, instead of having obstacles thrown in my 
way, the way seemed to be gradually opened to me, and [ 
a oom to feel that I was competent to understand my own 

airs. By-the-way, you also hinted that if my title was 
rejected, every one would say “ Blankman’s title is a bad 
one.” ‘You had been grossly misinformed, and I take pleasure 
in telling you, that until a title is approved the application 
has no publicity whatever. But to proceed. I found it was 
n to have an abstract of my deeds, and the deeds 
themselves; but judge of my surprise and satisfaction when 
I was told that I need not employ a solicitor, but could, if I 
pleased, carry the thing through myself. Here was a delight- 
ful occupation. I borrowed an abstract from your friends 
Fiddle and Faddle, and asked you for the deeds. You had a 
lien on them, and very properly declined to part with them. 
I went to my uncle James of the Out-and-Out Insurance 
Company, and told him what I proposed doing, and of the 
difficulties in the way. I entered into an agreement with the 
somonay, and they advanced the money to pay off the mort- 
gages. Then there was the little matter of your account, 
which was also got rid of. I carried my title in, it was 
approved, the survey was made (by-the-way you were wicked- 
ly deceived on this head, it was done by the Tithe Office at a 
ridiculously small charge), the few notices were all served by 
myself, with an additional notice of my own to my tenants 
and others not to mention the matter to you, as I intended it 
as a little surprise. : 

“The usual advertisements were inserted once in the Times, 
and once in the county paper, both of which I would recom- 
mend you to read in future; and within about four months 
from the date of my application I became the happy possessor 
of my ‘ Land Certificate.’” 

At this point, without appearing to notice the rubicund 
condition and stertorous breathing of Twaddle, and the sickly 
smile of Twist, Blankman drew from his breast pocket & 
sheet of parchment of foolscap size, on half a side of which 
were inscribed the mystic words which declared him to be 
the owner of his own. ’ 

“This,” said he, triumphantly, “is the document which 
stands me in stead of the two hundred skins of parchment I 
left in your Office, and which you may, if you fancy it, keep 
on the top of your stove. This is what I call ‘Concentrated 
Essence of Title” and next week I shall deposit it with the 
‘Out-and-Out,’ and get whatever I may soqese in the way of 
money so far as the value goes. And as for the expense, the 








whole thing, from ning to end, has not cost one 
what I J you for the cost of the last _One word 
more; | am 80 pl with the whole that I feel in- 
clined to 


have a bowl of punch,—what do you say f” 
. J , =e >: 
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1864. THE ALBION. 437 
— ‘dle dalle Gacaed ta be , “Not tonigt to-night. |‘mans; and the rise and sions of Spain constitute the | with If, over it, a8 @ general superintendent of our 
iss Couprenainted Mr man, and regretted he had been Very phesioanenos which is at the bottom of the subject before dplomeoy in Beope Twish{natodonby pera of more 
go very much misinformed on the subject. It was late: they/|us. If the race is less vigorous in Mexico, that is not very | power than your t, . P. Buate.” 


surprising; and at any rate it will now have another chance. 
But these are not questions to be governed by alliances. If 
all the people of = vian extraction combined the 


go 
Aft ese ra on he wy," ga te 
.” Bq! e on the way, “I’m 
are not many such fools in the world.” 4 
“Tush, man,” returned his partner, “ he’s no fool ; and we 
must be thankful that there are still plenty of fools left.” 
When they looked at the deeds the next morning they all 
bore the legend “ Title Registered.” J. A. 
Seen cee 


SPANISH PROGRESS. 
he petienet 8 in the middle of the nineteenth centu 
will a 
are accusto to 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


the present season the high bonnets recently worn 

sats, having obtained. the CMG eppretation’ of onmpenees 
ne e app m of competent 
judges at Vichy, at Trouville, at Honfleur, and other fashion- 
able resorts, will in all probability reign triumphant for some 
time to come. We have even seen some that scarcely cover 
the t, merely ornamented in front and on the scarcely 
back edge with drooping flowers, instead of the 

tete and a which are now frequently abandoned. 

But it must be o that such chapeaux, although met 


however, still numerously patronised in Paris, especially b 
the pence are attracted thither by the splendid Tots 
in honour of the Emperor and the King of Spain. 

During the fine days of September robes of half-season ma- 
terials may still be ven upon, The lino glacé, a light 
stuff, more durable than bardge and easily cleaned, deserves to 
be in the front rank with all the tints of grey alpaca, 
now much & la mode. Oream-coloured Irish poplins, for 
toilette de cam: @ or for the seaside, are also very elegant 
wear, as well as the piqués of Alsatia and Rouen, which are, 
of course, rather heavier, but have the advantage of enabling 
the wearer to support the sudden variations of the tempera- 
ture at this season without danger. 

Greater demands than ever are now made w the art of 
the coiffeur, whose talent is brought into requisition for the 
omega t he hair, pone oe es po and cato- 
gans are loo upon as y mate importations 
when the richness of the owner’s chevelure is not sufficient to 
furnish such capillary ornaments. A quantity of hair, spread 
out to the best effect and decorated with flowers or rib- 
bons, is one of the particular marks of the waning summer 


season. 

Walking Dress.—Green silk dress, deeply vandyked, each 
tooth ornamented with rich white guipure. The 
casaque is Sereated ta, (he waist, and is of the same colour as 
the dreas and similar med. White crape bonnet, small 
in size, and provideg ‘$i ly with a bouillonné of tulle in the 
place of the ba ¥” 

Seaside Drest forr a Young ie y poplin robe 
and pardessus, all the ornaments being in black silk with long 
fringe. The chapeau is the chapeau Windsor, and is almost 
concealed by an aigrette and a very large depending feather. 
The bottines are laced up in front and the stockings are the 
same colour as the = Mie ais ial 

larriage Dress.—White muslin robe over sea-green silk slip. 
Rich lace flounce, surmounted by a — of. green silk. 
The camail is of green silk, trimmed with deep lace of like 
quality with that on the skirt. Bonnet of white tulle, orna+ 
mented with grass, and with a rose (sometimes replaced by a 
butterfly) in the tour-de-tete—A large sea-green bow sur- 
mounts the back hair or catogan instead of the usual curtain. 

Ladies’ Magasi: 


Indian le on American territory, and abruptly eman- 
cipated the control of the mother-country, have proved 
themselves incapable of self, t. Und 


phenonenon to future historians. We/| 4 unity, 

strange things of thas kingners, apd ‘©! would not have nor could it have 
at its extraordinary rise and its still | heen regarded as influencing the balance of nationalities. We 
wish well to the e: t which has been designed to avert 
such consequences in any future time, but the question does 
not call for any attention at home. France ip ne: Bel puer 
nation, Spain may very probably become so; but neither one 
country nor the other would derive any advantage from a re- 
currence to the ideas of an obsolete and exploded policy.— 
Times, August 24. 


A STRANGE REVELATION. 


The subjoined article and letter are borrowed from the 
Richmond Whig of the 8rd inst. 

The following letter, the original of which is in our hands, 
and the genuineness of which we vouch for, now for the first 
of Weahingtoe diplomacy aud intrigue, Old Frank. Blair, 
t?) an ’ 
the writer, is the power behind the throne at the Yankee 
capital, stronger than the throne. Even Mr. Everett has to 
seek his influence and favour in his humble quest of an 
unavowed mission abroad. What, therefore, Blair urged upon 
Lincoln as'a policy necessary for him to pursue, we may be 
at this moment France and Spain would unite their fortunes, | pretty sure was done, or at least attempted. Everett, it seems, 
identify their aims, take the same friends and foes, and com- | did not get the a pointment he desired, Thurlow Weed hay- 
bine on all occasions to impose their will on the rest of|ing been preferred to hiss. No doubt, Blair played Everett a 
Europe, the prosperity of both countries would be infallibly | trick by giving his voice in favour of Weed. But the impor- 
secured. That tant to be observed in the letter — Blair recommends 
the negotiation ofa secret treaty with ce, securing to that 
government certain commercial advantages, and to the Em- 
peror “new securities for his dynasty,’ return for an 
alliance “offensive and defensive” against England. If 
France should decline such an arrangement, then Blair 
recommends that the be made to Russia. ‘The infor- 
mation is next to positive that such an offer was made to 
Russia, through Cassius M. Clay, from which we may infer 
that it had already been tendered to and rejected by France. 
Whether Russia ted or not is uncertain. 

The letter is equally important and interesting, and must 
furnish food for thought to Mr. Benjamin :— 


“ Siloer Spring, Auguat 24, 1864. 

“Hon. EpwarD EVERETT :— 

“My Dear Sir—I have troubled the President, I fear, too 
much, pressed as he is with many cares, to make an extraor- 
dinary effort towards thwarting the intrigues of England in 
seeking to engage the mon es of Europe in her scheme of 
dividing the republic. They all have a common apprehension 
that our system —- if p ively prosperous, 
may expand its influence and control their destinies; but 
England sees a pressing to her ascendancy on the 
ocean in the growth of our maritime activity. It alarms her 
eer more immediately than the fear, which reaches her, 
with all the rest ofthe royalties, nye that our republican 
advances may gain too much among their people. Hence you 
see that the late debate'in the House of Lords, when there was 
such a strong demonstration made of the wish to get Europe 
united to intervene to destroy our Union, shows yet more 
wept that the ministry only wait that event to make Eng- 
and the champion of the movement. When I received your 
letter, for which I give you my best thanks, I put it and the 
enclosure in the hands of the President, and urged upon him, 
a second time, the necessity of sending some one more capable 
than any minister that we have now in Europe to avert, if 
possible, the threatened coalition against our national life. I 
think we could offer to Louis Napoleon, in a treaty of com- 
merce, advantages to the staple productions of France—in a 
treaty (secret if necessary) new securities to his d ty—in 
one offensive and defensive against our own and France’s 
hereditary enemy and rival, an alliance more stable than Eng- 
lish entente corals, which would keep him out of the plot 
against our government. But if he is so bound up by new de- 
votion to the old enemy of his house and his nation, then we 
ought to appeal to Russia, and endeavour to get up a Northern 

tion which, made strong by our naval power, could cope 
with the ambition of England and France to give the law to 
two continents. Russia, which has sought in vain to bring out 
Spaniards had me rich and powerful once more, and were | her strength to play a part on the ocean, would gladly, I think, 
even thinking once more of war and conquest. There was a| employ her diplomatic skill in concocting a plan to unite the 
foundation for their claim to be treated as one of the great | Northern Powers with the United States in the effort to de- 
nations of Europe, and if they had not unfortunately neglected | liver the land and sea from the domineering control of Eng- 
to discharge their obligations it is probable —— that the/ land and France. 
claim might have been eventually established. Aclaimof that} “It is clear that we should attempt in some way to defeat the 
kind, indeed, admits of no fo It is not in the power of| scheme of England against us, which has for its immediate 
any Congress or Commonwealth to reject it if valid, or to es-| object the separation of the States, and to place the States 
where republican principles prevail between Euro 
d dencies north and south. The man who should back 

project, now so manifestly indicated in the English Par- 
liament, would deserve the gratitude of every lover of his race 
from age to age. 

“T had another conversation with the President on this sub- 
ject but a day or two since, and I urged that you were the 
most accom; ed man for this mission that our country fur- 
nished. I broached the matter to Mr. Seward before 
going to the President for the third time, but he was fully 

pressed with the idea that, for “the present there was no 
danger of intervention; England was all right! Lord Lyons 
was our friend abroad! He thought of Mr. Weed to 


‘wonder its e ary 
more inexplicable ; but in the present day its position is 
a state insignificance it has passed into a condition 
of considerable strength, and it has exerted its recovered 
. power in a characteristic manner. The Spaniards made war 

upon the Moors, tightened their grasp of San Domingo, and 
were willing to undertake the reconquest of Mexico. The 
have repeatedly asserted the title of their country to beregard- 
ed once more as a great Power of Europe, and their resources 
& them eel ye fae. 9 canoe eee Just tal 

owever, &@ new suggested to them. ey 
have been seaneeanien to enter the circle of t, Powers, 
not by war or by very bse but_by a “ French ce.” The 
par BF, King of Spain PRS sie has bps Coorengern 
w ve pro very basis, an uce very 
little result, pagers A may amuee the public a their old- 
worldishness and simplicity. 

By a “ French alliance” is here meant not merely astate of 
friendly relations with France, nor even a cordial understand- 


and special character which was in favour a cen or two 
and which almost partook of the nature ofa ederacy. 


is the opinion which, even in the pewent day, 
is deliberately expressed. We are even favo with a cir- 
cumstantial statement of the happy results which might be 
expected to ensue. Spain would become, ipso facto, a first- 
rate Power. France would at last acquire a true and faithful 
ally. The combined States would monopolize their own re- 
sources, and yet nevertheless, obtain the trade of the universe. 
Finally, the fluence of the Latin race would be invi rated, 
and the mission of the West might be effectually fulfilled. 

In these curious speculations may be recognized the jargon 
of what was once a great political school. The alliance of 
States, as thus conceived, was founded not so much on a reci- 

rocity of material interests as on an assumed capacity for 
{int offence and terrorism. The allied Powers were to do 
everything for themselves and nothing for their neighbours, 
and to be ready at any time for foreign war while living at 
peace with each other. They were to give and receive ex- 
clusive advantages in the way of trade, and were to establish 
a predominance in the political and commercial world, 
through the agency of a great national partnership, The re- 
sult of these | es no student of history can fail to recollect, 
and France and Spain have already furnished one of the most 
notable examples. Even the single fact which survives after 
s0 much diplomacy and so many wars has lost its significance. 
The French have succeeded in excluding all “ foreign blood” 
from the throne of Philip V. The House of Bourbon still 
rules in Spain, but, as it happens, it no longer rules in France, 
and the community of interests is lost. As for the rest, the 
‘wars and compacts of a century and a half ago have left no 
Tech paneentel sae py ors of the Greeks and 
nor would such a po of any greater service 
now. e satisfactory feature in the eano’ts the desire of 
Spain to better herselS, and to resume the position she occu- 
p ad gm ages, That is a laudable ambition, and if it can be 
gratified the event will be almost without a parallel. Many 
great States have declined, but it would be very hard to find 
an example of a State which, after a long period of decay, 
had oo: its old rank once more. 

The Spaniards, however, may assure themselves that such 
a work as this is not to be achieved by swearing a political 
friendship or establisiting a preferential trade. Nations are 
not made by alliances, nor will anything except actual and in- 
trinsic prongs be recognized as constituting a first-rate Po- 
wer. Spain recently shown unexpected vitality, and the 
phenomenon of her growing prosperity is all the more re- 
markable because it cannot be traced to the influence of any 
pestoniers Government or any great political school. It is 

possible to say that any Minister or Administration made 
Spain a great country = The revival was wrought al- 
most insensibly, and the world suddenly learnt that the 
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THE SOURCE OF IRISH WOES. 


A strong impression, we believe, prevails on the continent 
of Barapa in Se United States ot America, and in the native 
ress of Hindostan, that whatever be the meriis of Great 
ritain with regard to her own government, her treatment of 
Ireland even up to the present day is without excuse or pallia- 
tion—is, in fact, that black stain which she would carefully 
conceal from the eyes of foreign nations, and, were it possible, 
from herown. In our long and checkered career the treat: 
ment of Ireland at the present time, under the present Go- 
vernment, is pitched upon as the one thing for which no ex- 
cuse can be offered and no defence can be attempted. People 
point to the Irish exodus, to tumbledown towns, to unre- 
claimed bogs, to extinct manufactures, to neglected fisheries, 
and ask triumphantly what better proof of misgovernment can 
be afforded than the condition of a country which is in such a 
state after 700 years of English occupation. This is an argument 
which every one can understand, and that without the slight- 
est exercise of the thinking faculties. There is Ireland, here is 
her Government; read the doings of the one in the condition 
of the other. It throws England at once on the defensive, and 
gives the vantage-ground to her most ignorant and most in- 
veterate assailants. Yet if we could come a little nearer to 
facts we should have no difficulty in convincing a candid dis- 
putant—if such @ one could be found on such a subject—that 
the continuance of the evils under which Ireland undoubtedly 
suffers depends on causes which no Government can make 
and no Government can cure, and which are, indeed, almost 
solely traceable to the people of Ireland themselves. If slo- 
venly cultivation still continues, if the land still lies desolate 
for want of drainage, the fault is not in the Government, but 
in the well-known fact that there is a blunderbuss ready to take 
the life of every one who earnestly sets himself to introduce 
agricultural improvement. If manufactures which once 
flourished are now extinct, it is because continual strikes have 
driven away the capital which once sought and found in them 
a profitable investment. Ifthe inexhaustible resources which 
nature offers to Ireland in the fish of the teeming ocean that 
surrounds her shores are neglected and suffered to go to waste, 
it is either because a tribe of savages at Galway is suffered to 
drive away all competitors from an occupation which they are 
too lazy to pursue themselves, or because the spiritless and 
inert inhabitants of the coast are not manly and hardy enough 
for this rough but lucrative calling. ‘The sea, which is a mine 
of wealth to the east of Scotland, rolls inestimable treasures 
past the coast of Ireland, and she will not put out her hand 
to arrest them. Concord and industry, confidence in them- 
selves, and confidence in each other, are qualities which no 
Government can create, no | ation can impart, and yet to 
these two wants may almost all the evils which vex lreland in 
the present day be attributed. 

Seventeen years after the death of O’Connell, a certain por- 
tion of the Irish nation seems to haye awoke to the con vic- 
tion that it was right to do ——s tor his memory. The 
movement was not purely sentimental; much that was sordid 
was mixed up in it, and it probably was not free from the 
natural wish to influence the elections, which cannot be long 
deferred, by reviving the remembrance of a great name, 
Nobody will accuse us of exaggerated admiration for the 
character or conduct of the Liberator, but we have always 
thought that from Ireland, at least, he merited a very different 
recognition from any which he has received. The proceed- 
ings at Dublin were conducted with the utmost propriety, and 
no provocation of any kind was given to sectarian violence. 
on It was a matter, as we should have thought, entirely for the 
President's takereat tn con net Me We he exclusion of the | admirers of O’Connell to settle among themselves, in which, i¢ 

1) in it, and set Mr. Weed, who is identified | they were content, nobody else was called on to Ik 


tablish it if unfounded. The question is simply one of fact, 
and when the finances, the resources, and the armaments of 
Coane are those of a first-rate Power, a firat-rate Power she 
Ww i, 

The path to this greatness is a very plain one. Spain must 
first pay her debts. Financial honesty is now an sadiepeunle 
ble condition of national greatness. When the Spaniards 
found themselves, almost without an effort of their own, in a 
Position of solvency and wealth, it was in their power to place 
their credit on a solid and tw sor pera footing. Their omis- 
sion to do so was a grave political error, and the fact, sooner 
or later, will inevitably force itaelf upon their convictions. 
They may assure themselves that far more is to be accom- 
plished by redeeming this fault, and by persevering in works|look into matters there who had access to the men in 
of industry and commerce, than by exhuming political tradi- | authority in England and France.” &c., &c. I told the Presi- 
tions or devising diplomatic roads to European power. They | dent of this conversation, and observed that I pte you 
bave a fine country, and their actual prosperity shows how|had more the ear of the sovereigns and people of Europe 
easily national wealth is to be acquired. The resources of|than Mr. Weed. Mr, Seward’s mn, we were safe from 
8 admit of immense development, and may be cultivated | intervention “for the present,” the opportunity perti- 
with a certainty of return. Thatis the field to be worked, and | nent to intervene on our part to prevent it on that of our 
national ess will follow unbidden. As for the “ mission | enemies inthe future. The President concluded the interview 
of the West” and the destiny of the “Latin race,” those are | by saying that he would give the matter his serious considera- 
things which may be safely left to take care of themselves. 
We cannot see that the race in nee tonmews invigoeoe. 
France ao See enough to even en ; Italy 
is more of a State than it has been since the days of the Ro- 




















ences? What avails it to talk to of the present day 
of the op ties of the present and the glories of the fu- 
ulate them not only by t by the exam- 


They speak of Ireland as a unit opposed to Great Britain; 
but" Eaclend de no unit, ond cnseien. exlthin itself of 
mutual hostility far more bitter than any enmi 
feels towards England. We overawe the two hostile camps into 
which Ireland is divided, and force them, with such excep- 
tions as the present outbreak, to be, if not at peace, at any 


compel in general the abstinence from ex wiolence, we 
cannot root out the deep-seated rage a ed which each 
party delights to cherish against the o' ge are denounced 
as if we were the cause of the fury whic 4areonly unfor- 


forbid the violence which each party burns tu~exercise to- 
wards the other, and we do not confine ourselves to nega- 
tives, but offer them, instead of these endless brawls, the en- 
joyment of a commou liberty and the means of a boundless 
ee of wealth and moe But because we offer 
these things in vain, because the prefer to the prosperity 
which is within their grasp the prosecution of childish and 
obsolete feuds, is England to be considered responsible for 
these evils, or to loose her well-earned character for justice 
and liberality in the eyes of foreign nations? 

We are confident that this will not much longer be the 
case. No doubt we must expect that, whenever it is our 
misfortune to thwart the.wishes or the policy of any foreign 
nation, the undoubted fact that Ireland is poor while Great 
Britain is rich, that Ireland is discontented while Great 
Britain is at ease, and that she never ceases to attribute these 
things to the evil influences of our Government and our policy, 
will not be lost sight of by those who seek us.as & 
subject of invective ; but the wearisome repetition of the same 
crimes and the same riots, the same incentives to treason and 
rebellion by the same persons on the same occasions, must at 
length convince the most incredulous that the miseries of Ire- 
land lie, not in her Government, not in her connexion with 
Great Britain, not even in her religion, but in the Irish people 
themselves—a race to which nature, while prodigal of many 
and great gifts, has denied, as it would seem, the two surest 
sources of prosperity, confidence in themselves and the power 
ot trusting in each other. We know not how we are to teach 
the Irish nation that which isso firmly impressed on the mind 
of every English peasant, that the first duty of the citizen of a 
free country is obedience to the law, except by making that 
law as just and equal as we can, and enforcing it firmly, mildly, 
and impartially. In this duty we have not Soe wanting, and 
if our honest and disinterested efforts have not met with the 
success which they deserve, we have aright to demand that 
their failure shall, in the judgment of contemporaries and of 
posterity, be attributed to its true cause.— Times, August 24. 

—— > —— 
DESERTION FROM H. M. FORCES IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

Sir,—The J. Y. Times of to-day (states, through one of ite 
correspondents, that upwards of a thousand men have deserted 
sscutina ead sist thas for ener ave Cone tue ef cane 
moni a Q ve been of the same 
offence in order to join the Federal army. sad 

The first part of the statement is unquestionably false ; but 
the latter one is so palpably untrue, and so disgraceful a charge 
to bring against English officers, that I should think it 
might call for a few contradictory lines in the co!umns 
of the only English paper we have here—the Aldion.—I need 
not tell you that, had one officer thus disgraced himself, he 
would have been held up to public opprobrium in every Eng- 
lish newspaper, and his name and + ere this have been 
familiar _—* ene Sy all of = 

my thus troubling you. I trust you will not object 
ederim, np seuss waly,” anh 
. TY. Urquuart, late H. M. 42nd Regt. 

Mount Vernon, 8th Sept., 1864. 

So much weary work of the description solicited above is 
entailed upon us, week by week, that we content ourselves 
with letting our correspondent speak his own earnest word. 
We fear that neither the inventor nor the circulator of such an 
atrocious libel will feel ashamed of the sorry part tha’ they 


have been playing. 
— —— eo 


LoxD PALMERSTON ON THE WaR.—* * There have been of 
the five years which I have been in office, 
several ‘cases w might have led this country into war. 
civil war. There is much diversity of 
opinion as to the merits of the contending parties. Some are 
for the North on account of their hatred to slavery ; some are 
for the South on the of their love of freedom and 
independence, We ae are heme lnroived, one way or the 
y ose who urged different 
courses of action, we might have been involved in the quarrel ; 
but I believe the country is glad we have abstained from 


a 








not only have failed in 


- | accomplishing that object, but we should have embittered the 


less and more difficult. (Hear.) Therefore I think our 
neu y was wise, and Iam sure that it is. appreciated b 
the country atlarge. (Cheers.)—Speech at Tia erton, August 23. 


Tue Carmncorm Raxex.—Loch Avon is like a fragment 
of the Alps imported and set down in Scotland. One’s recol- 





of the C zorm range, by 
recalling the impression of the distant by agar of his worship. 
If he chose to come to the Cairngorms in wir:ter, indeed, he 
might zealise all the dangers, excitements, and phenomena 
of any of the Alpine feats of which we now hear so 
much. It'would be a far better realisation of their great ob- 
ject in life than the devotees of skating and curling accom- 
plish when they try to imitate om eae in summer by 
means of mechanical contrivances. Perhaps a mong the most 
enthusiastic of the Al there are some who get 
a little tired of snow and precipices and gli ciers, but who, 
after a long absence from them, might find ai; Loch Avon a 
refreshing reminder of their favourites. Ire member an old 
Indian who used to frequent the palm-houses: in a botanical 
garden for the sake of the ‘auld lang syne’ oi’ Eastern remi- 
niscences which their contents excited. Hea dmitted that he 
had had rather too much of the same sort of thing at Arcot, 
yet the reminiscence pleased him.—J. Hill Bu vrion. 


A Bonnet FOR THE PRINCE OF WaLEs.— It is intended to 
present a bonnet by the Society of Ancient Archers of Kil- 
winning to the Prince of Wales on his haviixg accepted the 
office of patron (which the Prince Consort a.iso held). The 
bonnet is ao isitely got up, and reflects the g reatest credit on 
all concern It is in shape the same as used: by the archers 
while shooting at papingo, and the inside is lii1ed with white 
satin, and in the centre the Prince of Wales’s .coat of arms is 
beautifully embroidered, and below the worcls “Ich Dien,” 
1848—the date when the society was originat ed.—Zdinburgh 
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Across the Atlantic. 

The Queenstown mails for the week, that en ded on the 27th 
ult., do not bring much stirring intelligenc e.—The Belfast 
most irreligious riots appear to have died ou t at last, not to 
have been suppressed by the authorities, whot e pusillanimous 
conduct is generally blamed.—Some slight sen sation had been 
caused in England by the announcement that the U. 8. frigate 
Niagara had captured the steamer Georgia, ‘known for some 
time as an armed cruiser in the Confederate service, but lat- 
terly sold out at Liverpool, purchased and employed by a 
British owner, and seized off Lisbon, on the 15th ult., while 
sailing on a lawful voyage under a British register. The 
legality of the capture is discussed in and out; of print; but 
without any of the needless acerbity and vituperation, that 
have too often accompanied the treatment. of international 
questions. A judgment of Lord Stowell’s in an analogous 
case is held to justify the seizure; and we anticipate that, if 
any difficulty should arise out of the occurrence, it will not be 
between the Governments of Great Britain and of the United 
States, but between the former and the owner of the ship. 
The Commissioners of Customs, it seems, have lately issued a 
notice forbidding the sale of belligerent war ships in our 
neutral ports; but this was subsequently to the sale and 
transfer of the Georgia, to which vessel regular papers had 
been granted. A prize crew having been put on board the 
Georgia and despatched with her to Boston, the case will be 
there adjudicated. It is not clear whether, in addition to 
liability on the ground of original Con federate ownership, 
there was suspicion of lurking intent to re-enter the service 
of the South. ; ‘ 

Lord Palmerston, in the course of a lively speech to his 
constituents at Tiverton, has made another allusion to the 
rigid neutrality to which our Government has sedulously ad- 
hered. The same thing has been said by his Lordship and his 
colleagues, a dozen times heretofore ; and we only notice the 
fact, because we observe that some of our neighbours, with 
their usual and irrepressible jealousy, have italic:ized this phrase 
of the Premier, “before matters were ripe for adjustment.” 
Read with the context, the allusion is the simplest thing in 
the world, while its immediate connection with “ the future 
establishment of good relations” takes away from it any 
offensive character whatever. Lord Palmerston’s “slight 
hopes of success which appear on the part of the North” are 
common throughout Europe, and were not wacommon here 
ten days ago. 

The Continental budget is singularly barren. Paris has 
been dazzled with tétes in honour of the King Consort of 
Spain, to which political importance is in some quarters 


and |Sttached. The great question for the Bonapartists at the 
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Murat. .A Spanish Prince of the Blood, a Bourbon in fact, 
is named as the possible recipient of the lady’s hand; while 
others have it that Prince Humbert, heir to the throne of Italy, 





will | is about to bind still closer the tie already subsisting between 


the French and the Italian dynasties—The model Swiss 
Republic has been tarnished by a serious electioneering riot at 
Geneva, which was however suppressed by a detachment of 
Federal troops. 
The Great “ Rebellion.”—Atlanta Taken. 

At the moment when there were indubitable signs of wéari- 
ness in the North, and when the burden of the war was begin- 
ning to press heavily upon men’s opinions no less than their 
pockets, two very severe blows have fallen at short intervals 
upon the South. Last week, we had to record another of 
Admiral Farragut’s brilliant successes in Mobile Bay, and his 
advance toward the city of that name. To-day, we have to 
chronicle the capture of Atlanta by the forces under General 
Sherman. They occupied it on the 2nd inst., after a series of 
skilfully planned and adroitly executed manceuvres, whereby 
the army of General Hood, U. 8., was divided and endangered 
and compelled to fight at heavy disadvantage. The particu- 
lars swell the enormous amount of military history that has 
accumulated during the past four years; but we can only find 
room for the result. This is set down by Sherman as follows. 
He has taken 27 guns and more than 8,000 prisoners; his 
enemy has lost at least 500 killed and 2,500 wounded—his own 
aggregate of losses not exceeding 1,500. General Hood, before 
evacuating the city, blew up his ammunition and a consider- 
able amount of railroad rolling-stock. Sherman followed him 
Southwards nearly 30 miles; but, finding him strongly in- 
trenched, returned to Atlanta, to rest and recruit his wearied 
troops. The blow is a very heavy one to the South—not 
simply on account of the moral and material loss; it has re- 
vived the waning war spirit of the North—We hear little now 
of the cavalry raids in Sherman’s rear. 

We are tired of reading every day that General Sheridan, 
U. §., has been hotly pursuing General Harly, C. 8., up the 
Shenandoah Valley. It is becoming more and more difficult 
to distinguish between pursuersand pursued. Skirmishes are 
frequent; but they are not of sufficient magnitude to find place 
in our summary.—At Greenville, East. Tennessee, on Sunday 
morning last, General Gillem, U. 8., surprised the camp of the 
noted Southern guerrilla and raider generally known as John 
Morgen. He was killed, together with upwards of 50 of his 
men, while his Staff and one gun were captured. This again 
is a loss to the South, not easily replaced.—On the whole, the 
fortune of war has leaned lately in favour of the Federals. 

Meanwhile the great campaign of the Presidential election 
has commenced, General McClellan having accepted the 
nomination of the Chicago Democratic Convention. His let- 
ter stamps him as an out-and-out Union man; he reiterates 
in various forms that there can be no peace which contem- 
plates a division of the Republic; but he abstains from any 
exhortations to carry on the war with vigour. On the other 
hand, in the ever-varying position as to Slavery, assumed 
by the organs of the Administration, may be seen their readi- 
ness to adopt any policy which can secure Mr, Lincoln’g re- 
election, just as in the Democratic fast-and-loose play regard- 
ing war and peace may be read how easily that party can ac- 
commodate itself to circumstances. The twists and turns and 
compromises of the politicians are not a pleasant spectacle. 
We are glad that it is not our business to dwell upon them at 
length.—The draft is indefinitely postponed. 


F A Strange Revelation. 

Forged letters from public men have become so plentiful 
of late, that one’s first impulse, when one meets in print 
anything startling in this branch of literature, is to 
question its authenticity. Thus we know not what amount 
of credence should be yielded, in this respect, to a very 
curious communication from Mr. F. P. Blair to the 
Hon. Edward Everett, which appeared in the Rich- 
mond Whig of Saturday last and is copied elsewhere into our 
columns, The reader, if he have not already seen it, is 
strongly advised to study it. The Herald, of this city, for 
once making use of a heading that is justified by what 
follows, preludes the extract from the Southern paper with 
this title, in prominent type; “ Diplomatic Intrigues of the 
United States—A Letter not Designed for Publication.” Most 
assuredly it could not have been so designed ; and this very 
fact—such is human nature—gives piquancy to the disclosures 
it contains. How the “original” of a letter to Mr. Everett 
should have found its way to Richmond is a puzzling question, 
which we do not intend to discuss. Perbaps a genuine 
copy of it is meant; and this might have been obtained when 
the Confederate raiders had possession of Mr. Blair’s house in 
the neighbourhood of Washington, two months ago. We do 
not forget that the date is August last; but, if the whole affair 
be not a hoax, 1868 should be read in place of 1864. Certain 
reminiscenses connected with Mr. Thurlow Weed, and his 
voyage to Europe last year, render this obvious. 

Distant readers, unfamiliar with the personnel 6f American 
politics, may chance to ask, who and what is Mr. F. P. Blair. 
He is an old gentleman, the Nestor of the party now in power, 
the father of a Cabinet Minister, and, though not in office 
himself, reputed to exercise more sway than several who sit 
at the Council Board. To an Englishman his position may 
be made intelligible, by remembering that of the late Mr. 
Edward Ellice at home, with which it has many points in 
common. The difference lies in this; Mr. Ellice was &@ man 
of remarkable sagacity ; Mr. Blair, if these be truly his words, 
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in this communication. Mr. Blair and the President and Mr.jall other places of entertainment. If there be no official | to him, last week, in this column, when I had not studied his im- 


Everett and Mr. Thurlow Weed, fighting the ghost of 
British plot against the Union—which they have conjured so 
often, that they really believe in its existence—is a spectacle 
that might well give rise to laughter among gods and men. 
Second only to this, as a subject for mirth, is that other vision, 
wherein Mr. Blair indulges, of the tremulous awe wherewith 
Europe views the progress of this Republic. Seeing the 
terrible calamities that have inflicted and still press upon it, 
there is something grotesque in this continued self-delusion. 
On the whole, and on second thoughts, we are not disposed 
to be very indignant over this exposure. The abortive pro- 
posal to inveigle France into an anti-British league was, after 
all, only a supposed counterplot. You may ridicule the man 
who fancies, without a tittle of cause, that you are about to 
attack him ; you cannot blame him for taking measures to- 
ward his own defence. 


Confederation in British North America. 

The Conference was duly opened at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, on the 1st inst., the deliberations of the origi- 
nal delegates from the Maritime Provinces being aided by the 
Canadian Ministry, who were present in strong force. From 
the Ist to the 7th, meetings were held daily ; but the result 
las not been made public in any authentic form. Neverthe- 
less, while we refrain from reproducing the reports that have 
been telegraphed to the Associated Press of this city, there is 
reason to believe that the grand scheme has been generally 
approved. The Canadian Cabinet has for the present closed 
its. unofficial but influential intercourse with the representa- 
tives of the Lower Provinces ; but the latter have adjourned their 
discussion, until they reassemble at Halifax on Wednesday 
next. May all the parties to the contemplated building up of 
anew nation foster a spirit of mutual good will and con- 
cession, when they begin to shape out their plan of proceed- 
ing! This will be the more essential, inasmuch as we per- 
ceive, with sincere regret, that the French party in Lower 
Canada is commencing a crusade against the project. 

To their credit be it said, the American press in alluding to 
the subject, treats the proposed Union in a kindly and frater- 
nal tone. 








‘The American Conscience,” 

It is by no means surprising that the Independent owes us 
a grudge. Have we not, more than once, aided in exposing 
the thorough worldly-mindedness that underlies its godly 
veneer? Unable moreover to refute specific charges of 
offence against its own assumption of superior morality, it 
may well have lain in wait for a chance of striking back. At 

last it has found one ; or, by dint of its accustomed disinge- 
nuousness, pretends that the occasion has arisen. Heading 
its remarks with the title given above, it affected to complain, 
in its issue of Wednesday, that the Aldion is not “ true to its 
mission in its habitual tone toward the people of this country” 
—meaning that it is habitually uncourteous in its language 
regarding them. And what, does the reader suppose, is the 
ground-work of this arraignment? That we had, a fortnight 
since, alluded to “ the consciences of our American brethren 
—if they haye any.” The professional self-complacency of 
the Independent might perhaps have taken alarm at such a 
remark, which—not by implication, but by direct logical in- 
ference—was applicable to writers for the press and to them 
alone; if the cap fitted, the Independent, we say, might have 
putit on. But, when we wrote most distinctly with reference 
to a particular class, to cite our words as though they bore a 
far wider application, is an act no less petty than impudent. 
The general accusation might have been made, unsupported 
by proof, and might have had weight with the ignorant. To 
make it, and bring such non-suiting evidence into Court, is 
worthy of that eccentric journal devoted to dry-goods, 
doxologies, and dubious drugs, which vaunts itselfa “ religious 
paper.” . 

As to the charge itself, it is a libel, as grossa one as ever 
was penned ; and we defy the Independent to show an instance, 
in which we have assumed a tone unbecoming in this respect, 
or have denied the existenee of those many admirable cha- 
racteristics which all observers have noticed in the American 
people. To say more at the moment would appear to be 
designing flattery, and therefore we abstain ; our best vindica- 
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inspectors to put down the dangerous nuisance that has 
gtadually grown upon us in late years, and if the public itself 
is careless of its own safety or injudiciously complaisant 
to the pocket of a Lessee, all the more is it incum- 
bent upon the Press to take this matter seriously in 
hand. If a fire should occyr, on a crowded night 
when the aisles are blocked up with seats, the loss of life 
would be fearful. Perhaps the consciences of those who 
ought to have prevented the calamity in part—but neglected 
to do so, through ill-timed good-nature—might be easily paci- 
fied. It is pretty certain that an irritated public would vent 
its indignation on some one. Is it equally sure that the cul- 
pable manager would escape an indictment for manslaughter ? 


Zopissa, 
Your learned classifiers are fond of dividing up the world’s 
annals into ages, respectively of bronze, of iron, and of gold. 
Would it not be strange if this our own stirring one should all 
at once—for everything now-a-days goes with a rush—become 
an age of paper? We don’t mean the newspaper. May 
Heaven not have any extension of that calamitous experience 
in store for us!; we are sufficiently journal-ridden, as it is. 
No; we allude to the proposed substitution of what is usually 
considered the flimsiest of material, for that which is received 
as a synonym for stretigth. Science, in short, is said to 
have perfected a mode, by, which a variation from the fragile 
stuff on which we write is to be made fit toline, as with plated 
metal, the sides of her Majesty’s men-of-war, or to vomit shot 
and shell upon the heads of her Majesty’s enemies. 
On another page of this day’s Aldion the reader will find a 
borrowed article headed “ Paper Ships and Paper Guns,” 
which has suggested this introduction of thesubject. In brief, 
@ well-known inventor has patented a process for hardening 
paper by the application of zopissa, a gum found in Egypt, so 
that its powers of resistance are described as absolutely mar- 
vellous. It assumes, in fact, the qualities of iron. And as 
this discovery would fail of much of its desired-effect, if the 
present difficulty in the manufacture of the journalist’s great 
stuple continued, Fortune has smiled again upon the enter- 
prize, and a new fibre, suitable and abundant in South Ger- 
many, appears simultaneously in the market. So wonders 
never cease; and we refer the reader to the above-named 
account of this one. Also, as we desire to do something for 
the land welive in, we commend the subject earnestly to Mr. 
Fessenden. Here is the great financial problem solved. He 
can multiply his paper issues ad infinitum ; he can make it 
as durable as a metallic currency. 


Brama. 


There is a kind of temperament, which, blending sensivi- 
lity with selfishness and moral cowardice, vaunts itself as excess 
of soul, and holds itself aloof from the common duties of life. 
Good appetite—one might almost say sensuality—is not incom- 
patible with that temperament. I once met a fat female, who 
could toss off a substantial pint of beer, and at the same time an- 
nounce herself as ‘‘all soul.’? But this wealth of fine feeling does 
not manifest itself in an invariable manner, It takes many forms. 
Mrs. Skewton, in “ Dombey and Son,” illustrates one of them—the 
selfish, artificial, withered lover of Nature. The historic Sappho 
illustrates another—the irregular young lady, who thought her- 
self a victim, and finally fell a sacrifice to the law of gravitation. 
Was it not excess of soul, that prompted that fatal leap? Was 
not Lady Caroline Lamb too, troubled in a similar way—the er- 
ratic] creature who wrote “‘Glenarvon,” most wearisome of novels? 
And Glenarvon himself—the melodious but gloomy Lord 
Byron—was not he also overloaded with this sort of spiritual gas ? 
There are numerous types of the condition, in art, history, poetry, 
and the general world of letters, and the sugary gardens of senti- 
mental exp2rience. Literary quackery is one of its manifesta- 
tions: discontent in marriage is another. If single, its disciples 
fancy themselves to be the victims of circumstances: if married, 
the victims of matrimony. In both states, if well clad, and well 
fed, and comfortably idle, and distressing to their friends, they 
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tlaeir heart’s content the “luxury of woe.’’ 


nightly, at the Broadway Theatre. 
And he has covered it with deserved contempt. 





tion herein is a reference to the past. Still, despite the 
preaching of the Independent—and indeed all the more, the 
more we ponder over it—we must reiterate our doubt whether 
the American press, in its dealings with British themes, has 
any conscience whatever. In almost every column of almost 
every newspaper we see the malignant animus peep outt- 
Even the “ headings” of the current news are made to serve 
their purpose. Three or four days ago, we gathered from t’he 
index afforded by letters in capital type, that “ an Englishman 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury” in Richmond. 
What was the truth, known to any one at all conversant with 
the things of the day? Mr. Trenholm, Mr. Memminger’s 
Successor, is a South Carolinian, and no more an Englishman 
than Mr. Adams, the U. 8. Minister in London. 





Safety in Public Places. 

In the programme put forward at the commencement of the 
season by Mr. Stuart, the manager of the Winter Garden, it 
Was announced that no extra seats would be placedl in the 
Passage-ways of his house, so that ready ingress and egress 
might be secured, in the event of a crowded attendance. 
We respectfully invite those of our local contemporaries, 
Whose word is law in local matters, to give prominence to this 
Wholesome regulation of Mr. Stuart, and to insist and persist 
in insiating that it shal] be imitated by all other managers of 


themselves victims, he is not forgettul of the real victims—made 
such by these impostors. His main idea is to contrast the condi- 
tions of two couples, whose happiness is variously impaired 
through the operation of excess of soul, and whose fortunes are 
mingled, to good dramatic and moral purpose, in a skilful plot. 
Incidentally he introduces a clique of literary quacks, who strut, 
and swell, and jabber metaphysical and aesthetical balderdash, 
and make themselves generally ludicrous, in asserting the supe- 
riority of their “genius.” Thus his play is at the same time 
amusing and practically icstructive. Its incidents need not here 
be rehearsed. Enough to say that they are pleasing, whether hu- 
morous or serious, and are deftly arranged. The presentation of 
“a dress’? to Miss Minerva Crane, the strong-minded woman, in 
act-third, is noticeably comic among the comical. 

In witnessing this play, one thinks of Byron’s eclogue, ‘‘ The 
Biues,” wherein the tea-party poets of his generation are rhythmi- 
cally laughed at. Mr. Taylor has very much exaggerated the folly 
of even fools; but he makes us laugh, and so we pardon him for 
writing a farce when he might have written a comedy. 

The principal comic part, that of Joshua Butterby, is played, at 
the Broadway, by Mr. Owens. It permits rollicking fun, ludic- 
rous absurdity, alike of costume and manners, and general ex- 
travagance in acting. It is not natural, of course—not being the 
counterpart of anything in real life; but itis extremely amusing as 
a caricature, and, as a caricature, it is thoroughly well represented 
by Mr. Owens. 


are eloquent in scorn of an unappreciative world, and enjoy to 


Mr. Tom Taylor has chosen this temperament as a theme for 
siatire, in‘ his three-act farce, called ‘‘ Victims,” now performed 


While, however, he satirizes those who, thus actuated, consider 
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personation of Solon Shingle. The play, of ‘The People’s Law- 
yer,” in which this character appears, is as heavy a burden as 
even the old, Burton version of ‘‘Toodles.” But, if you are tole- 
rant of commonplaces, you will witness its performance, for the 
sake of seeing upon the stage a portrait from real life, in the per- 
son of Shingle. As played by Mr.‘Owens, the coarse, ignorant, sly, 
inquisitive, loquacious, old Yankee farmer seems to have freshly 
arrived from his native wilds. The atmosphere of tne cattle mar- 
ket and the little country grocery-store hangs about him. His 
dress, his walk, bis quid of tobacco, his big spectacles, his green 
umbrella, his creaky voice, his nose flaming with toddy, his habit 
of expectoration—all are in perfect keéping with his character, and 
with reality. The fault of the personation is, perhaps, this very 
literalness. To be thoroughly true to life, the actor is some- 
times obliged to be vulgar. Note, for example, the demeanor 
of Shingle, when, in the witness-box, he describes his diet of 
clams and rum-toddy, and asks the judge for one of his pens, as a 
toothpick. Such extreme fidelity to life is not agreeable: and 
this, certainly, is one of those cases in which the true artist would 
sacrifice truth to taste. A tint softened, though at the expense of 
some trifling detail, often enhances the general effect of the 
picture. 
Reverting to “ Victims,” I should say that it is played respecta- 
bly though not brilliantly, .n the principal parts. Miss Placide is 
quiet, graceful, and pleasing as Mrs. Merryweather, and Mrs. Hind 
is imposing and terrible as Miss Minerva Orane. The Carfuffle, of 
Mr. Sol Smith, and the Skimmer of Mr. T. Owens—butler and 
footman respectively—are truthful and very droll. No other per- 
fermance merits especial mention.—The company at this house 
grows stronger, and the success of the theatre, somewhat hypo- 
thetical at first, seems now assured. 

The Olympic was opened on Monday night, with a particularly 
stupid piece, called ‘“‘ Miriam’s Crime.” It is the work of Mr. 
H. T. Craven, and is called “a comic drama,”’ on the strength of 
a single low-comedy part. Its heroine, Miriam, is a poor girl, 
who lives with a rich lady, and loves that lady’s nephew. Her 
“ crime” consists j, 8 ~25"pying will, with the hope of benefit- 
ing the man she >» Yes, ‘sacrificing her own chances of inheri- 
tance. Mischief, “ Sp ¢ahis, however, and Miriam is agonized. 
But presently shy $$ of Sfother will, giving all the deceased lady’s 
property to the 3.;-uew, and so atones for her “crime.” Then 
the nephew asks her to marry him, and she consents, and the play 
is played out. There is, manifestly, nothing brilliant in this plot, 
which, moreover, is worked up in the most commonplace manner, 
and with no peculiar felicity of dialogue. The low comedy part is 
that of Biles, a lawyer’s clerk, and a sneaking rascal, who, 
aa personated by Mr. Holston, impresses the beholder as 
a kind of cross between Dick Swiveller and Uriah Heep. Mr. 
Holston has deserved and won warm applause for his personation 
ot this character. He is a slight man, with a humourously ex- 
pressive face, a clear, laughable voice, and a fine talent for carica- 
ture. His style of acting is careful, without seeming to beso, and 
is only marred by the actor’s disposition toward display. Perhaps 
this fault is due to exuberance of fun. There is a rich vein of 
comicality in his nature, which may yield us greater delight here- 
after. Meanwhile he has redeemed one play from utter dreariness 
—which is a pleasant initial success fora strange actor in astrange 
land. Mr, Holston comes hither, according to the play-bill, 
‘*from the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, and Lyceum, London.” 
Aside from Mr. Holston’s Biles, there is nothing to commend in 
the acting of this piece, save Mr. Stoddart’s Scwmley. The low 
ruffian was not better portrayed, even by Mr. Gilbert, in ‘‘ Rose- 
dale,” than he is by Mr. Stoddart, in this drama. 

The after piece at the Olympic is ‘‘ The Comical Countess,” in 
which Mrs. Wood and Mr. Mortimer areas brilliant and entertain- 
ing as ever. It is pleasant, by the way, to greet Mr. Mortimer 
once more upon a stage, that would be comparatively dull without 
him. 

Mr. Clarke has appeared as Toodles, at the Winter Garden, and 
Mr. Forrest as Coriolanus, at Niblo’s. There is not much need to 
speak of either performance; and if there were, my space is 
filled. 

In the theatrical world all goes merrily. The next event is the 
opening of Wallack’s, Awaiting which, and wishing therein 
pleasure to everybody, I cease. MERCUTIO. 





Hatts and Hancies. 


Some of our’ readers, who remember him with friendly 
interest, will be pleased to learn that Mr. Gustave Chouquet 
has achieved a very notable distinction in Paris. he 
A.cademy of Fine Arts has awarded to him one of its most 
coveted prizes, for an Essay on the history of Music in France, 
fiom the 14th to the close of the 18th century. Education 
its not to be neglected, though war and trouble abound. Among 
tle most highly-commended of the new establishments is that 
of Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, who is about to open a school for 
young ladies, in the neighbourhood of Murray Hill. We have 
scarcely seen a@ list of well-wishers that carries so much 
weight as the one appended to her Prospectus—————A. con- 
temporary invites its readers, skilled in French, to make sense 
of these words: Je bis d vore. The explanation is as follows: 
Je bois sans eau @ votre santé——_——tThe value of British 
minerals, extracted in 1863, exceeded 29 millions of pounds 
sterling. This includes coal, valued at 20 millions. 
We are informed on good authority direct from Paris, that the 
story of diminished crinoline is all nonsense. It is the ar- 
rangement, and not the quantity, that is changed. The fair 
wearer puts it out of her own sight as much as possible; but 
makes it as conspycuous (and as ludicrous) as may be, in the 
eyes of her fo More than ten thousand dollars have 
heen subscribed here by ship-owners and merchants, to enable 
the pilots to replace their two boats, one captured and the 
other burnt by the Tallahassee. The younger Dumas, 
cruelly satirical and often unjust, makes this remark : “For 
the sake of women, men dishonour themselves, ruin them- 
selves, kill themselves; and in the midst of this universal 
carnage, the creature who brings it to pass has only one 
thought in her mind, which is to decide whether she shall 
dress herself so as to look like an umbrella or like a dinner 
bell.” ——Professor Agassiz is determined to make his 
Natural History Museum in Cambridge, U. 8.,the most useful 
as well as magnificent collection in the world. We learn 
(says an admiring English — that, during the past year, 
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no less animals have been added to 
Spree is that the Western Indians do not disturb 
[the telegraphic wires, in their devastaling and murderous 
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* New Bublications. 


It is recorded that Socrates, having read a work written by 
Heraclitus, expressed his opinion of it, to Euripides, in these 
words: “ What I have understood is good; and so I think 
what I have not understood is: only the book requires a De- 
lian diver to get at the meaning of it.” A similar opinion, 
we fancy, will be expressed by most persons, who chance to 
read Mr. Robert Browning’s Dramatis Persona, lately repub- 
lished, at Boston, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It may, in- 
deed, be a remarkably profound work: it may possess sub- 
tleties of meaning, that elude ordinary faculties of perception. 
If so, its obscurity is merely superficial. But, whether superfi- 
cial or otherwise, that obscurity—which is perplexing, in no 
common degree—will seal the book from the majority of 
readers. Poetical conundrums—if we may venture to em- 
ploy a disparaging but appropriately descriptive phrase—are 
not likely to be popular, however strong in sense or beautiful 
in mechanism. It must, therefore, be ever a theme of regret, 
with those who most thoroughly appreciate and admire the 
writings of this poet, that he is not able to express himself in’ 
more intelligible language. 

In “ Dramatis Persone”—unless, which is possible, we are 
entirely mistaken—Mr. Browning has aimed to present, chief- 
ly by suggestion, a series of portraits of character. The idea, 
which underlies his title, is thus nearly identical with that 
which prompted the title of his earlier work, “Men and 
Women.” Therein the poet acted as interpreter. His 
method now is to allow his persons, for the most part, to speak 
for themselves, and to express their characters, by describing 
their emotional moods and conditions under the influence of 
various experiences. Thus it happens that, in reading this 
book, we are brought, as it were, into direct contact with hu- 
man beings, who tell us what they have hoped, suffered, 
enjoyed, learned, and what they are. The poet’s conception 
‘was a happy one, and it has been executed with vigour, elo- 
quence, fancy, and delicious, because exceptional, originality 
of style. There is but one obstacle to prevent its being fully 
appreciated: the Dramatis Persone do not always, nor often, 
make themselves clear. 

To cite illustrations of this defect would be to copy most of 
the poems in the volume. Nor would it avail, as against the 
devotees of the Browning school of poetry, whose defence of 
their idol is akin to that comprehensive and effectual one, 
adopted in controversy by Dr. Samuel Johnson, when he re- 
marked to a perplexed opponent, “ it is my business, sir, to 
furnish arguments, not to furnish brains.” We will merely 
say, in reference, for example, to the poem called “ Mr. Sludge, 
the Medium”—which is written in jerky blank verse, and oc- 
cupies upwards cf sixty pages—that, to our taste, it seems a 
farrago of nonsense, to publish which, as poetry, is to insult 
the commonest intelligence. This is the worst poem in the 
collection, and one of the most pretentious: nor is obscurity 
its worst fault. It is radically trivial, and indescribably offen- 
sive, both in subject and in manner. lts purpose would seem 
to be to cast contempt upon the professors of modern “ spi- 


much better have been accomplished in plain prose. 

Were we to linger upon the general obscurity of this work, 
we should particularize, as a trying theme for the analytic stu- 
dent, the incoherent poem called “ James Lee.” Nor should 
we fail to find illustrations of vagueness, in “‘ Abt Vogler,” 
“Too Late,” “Dis Aliter Visum,” and “Caliban upon 
Setebos.” 

On the other hand it is but just to say that, notwithstanding 
fogginess of atmosphere, these poems variously evince an un- 
dertone of inspiration, which is the unmistakable ground- 
swell of genius. Their writer is, plainly, a man of eccentric 
mental constitution; but he is also a man of powerful intel- 
lect, and passionate spiritualigy, keenly alive to the surround- ‘ 
ing influences of nature, art, civilization, and experience, and 
deeply learned in the morbid phenomena of the human heart. 
His ideals, too, are high ; his sensibility is tender; his sym- 
pathy reaches far and wide. Thus, though at times they 
baffle and repel, the pervasive spirit of his poems inspires the 
studious reader with respect and liking for their author. 
While, then, we censure the faults of “ Dramatis Persone,” we 
do not fail to recognize its beauties, as expressive of a fine 
poetic mind. In “A Death in the Desert,” we feel the 
ardour of the religious enthusiast. In “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” we 
discern the stately, yet humble philosopher. In others, we 
acknowledge the philanthropist and the artist. And, in pas- 
sages, picked out at random, here and there, we see the poet. 
Witness this, for instance—expressive of an attitude towards 
death, which is at once thrilling and sublime: 


Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

he post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
Though a battles to fight ere th 

ough a battle ’s ere the guerdon be gained 
: e ees bo it ale _ ” r , 
was ever a Tr, 30-—one mo 

The best wad thelsth ee 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
Not let me taste the whole 

o! let me e whole of it, fare lik 

Datasets pay gud tavernas 
e brunt, ina um! lad life’s arrears 
or te farknone end iL 
‘or sudden the worst turns the best to the b 
The black minute ’s at end, ides 
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change, shall become first a peace, then a 
rE. ps pe ten ee thee sth 
‘And with God be the rest 
The rhythm is a little harsh, as the reader perceives; but 
that is not a consideration of the first importance. We might 
desire that poetry should always wed music to thought; but 
we can sometimes spare the former, when the latter suffices to 
fill the mind. We must calculate generally to forego it, in 
the works of Mr. Browning. He is nothing, if not rugged.— 
The title of this poem is “ Prospice.” 
The following, in a different mood, called “May and 
Death,” is more musical, and is full of tender meaning: 














of his ideas, and to be admitted to his private reasons why he 
did this-and omitted to do that, and how, after reflection and 
examination, he thought he could render some expression 
more exact, some illustration more complete, some turn of 
words more elegant, or some cadence more harmonious. In 
the case of the wa hest authors, such as Shakspeare and 
Milton, we are in to agree with Lamb; for one likes to 
think of their writings as organic creations, coming 
forth perfect in all their parts after the long previous gestation 
a gy ot en not the case with a writer like Addison, 

though he was, stands on a much humbler 
level than those intellectual giants. And the beauty of 
Addison’s style consists more especially in its fine, picked, 
critical nicety ; so that to be able to examine it in the course 
of construction is at once in’ and instructive—as good. 





























lesson in composition, and better than 
= ai in Soa trl ne oro th pam eas 
es, ong with you tor of the hlet before us - 
Three parte of spring's delightfal things; ieaiiptaais bis plead elemenions Cement tn ak 
y ee 3 slightly-widened margin marks the passages added in the 
A foolish thought, and worse, ! author's hand, and the words, “ Margin, Plate IIL.” (referring 
There must be many a pair of friends to one of the fac-similes), indicate where an addition has been 


Who, arm in arm, deserve the warm 
Moon-births and the long evening-ends. 


So, for their sakes, be eae Annee A 
Let their new time, as mine of old, 

Do all it did for me: I bid 
Sweet sights and sounds throng manifold. 


Only, one little sight, one , 
oods have in May, that s up green 
Save a sole streak which, so to s) 
Is spring’s blood, spilt its leaves between,— 


That, Ser mans 6 ; a certain wood 
Might miss the plant; their loss were small : 
But I,—whene’er the leaf grows there, 
Its drop comes from my heart, that’s all. 

These are the most intelligible poems in the collection. To 
the multitude, the book will remain unknown. To the few, 
who can study, and who are tolerant of the thorns that nearly 
always grow with Mr, Browning’s roses, it will be a source 
of pleasure. _—_- 

A singular addition has just been made to the literature of 
the civil war. It iscalled the Letters of Major Jack Downing, 
of the Downingville Militia, and is published by Messra. Brom- 
ley and Co., of this city. The letters are numerous, and 
range over a wide extent and variety of local themes, social, 
political, and military. The Major writes in a facetious vein, 
and in a peculiar dialect; and, while his remarks are often 
weighted with common sense, they are nearly always barbed 
with the sting of satire—not less pungent because playful. 
He hits to the right and the left; but is especially severe on 
what he deems the mistaken policy of the present United 
States Government, as to Slavery and the conduct of the war. 
In fact, the spirit of his letters is Democratic, even to the ex- 
tent of sympathy with that old school Democracy, which 
believes in the doctrine of State Rights. A number of wood- 
cuts—comical in design, though roughly executed—lend a 
zest to the fun of these eccentric letters, which will, we doubt 
not, be widely read and enjoyed, especially by those who con- 
cur in the political views of the Democratic Major.—The 
authorship of the book is not disclosed. 


made in the handwriting of the text. “ Jtalics represent inter- 
lineations and corrections, and italics within brackets are 
restorations as ae poems. In several — — 
intricacy made rable, passages are prin exactly as 
written.” But there is also a third handwriting in the MS., 
which is here shown by the use of small capitals. A fac-simile 
is given in Plate II., where the 80 written consists of 
an translation of Horace’sodeto Lydia. The writing 
is more mowing, and in some respects more modern, than the 
bulk of the . The Editor says he has made every en- 
deavour to discover the writer, but without success, He has 
submitted the fac-simile plate to the keeper of the MS. depart- 
ment of the British Museum, and to the librarian of the 

Bodleian; but both these gentlemen have failed to identify 

the penmanship. “Should any one,” it is added, “ into whose 

neni this little book may come, meet with better success, the 
information will be very thankfully received, either directly, 
or through the medium of Notes and Queries.” 

That the reader may see the processes through which Addi- 
son made his writings pass before they attained their final 
form, we quote a few brief paragraphs, which may be advan- 
tageously com with the same as they appear in the 
printed work.. They will be found in Nos. 412 and 413, where 
the essayist.ig writing of Imagination: 

“ % not indeed any [thing of] Real beauty or deformity 
more in one piece of Matter yn another; because we might have 
been so made, yt whatever appears loathsome to us might have 
shown itself lovely, & so on ye contrary: but we find experimen- 
tally, there are several modifications of Matter, which ye mind 
without any previous consideration pronounces at first sight 
beautifull or deform’d. 

‘Thus we see ev’ry species of sensible creatures has its diffe- 
rent notions of Beauty, and that each of ’em is most charm’d 
with ye Sar of its own kind: [whether it proceed from 
ye principle of Self-Love yt makes us fancy every thing most 
that is likest ourselves or from a wise design in providence to 
continue in the world its several distinct Setts of Animals, 
for *tis observable yt wherever Nature is crost in ye produc- 
tion of a Monster (ye Result of any unnatural mixture) of ye 
Breed is incapable of propagating its likeness & [establishing 
it self into| founding a [Species] new Order of Creatures.}] This 
no where more remarkable yn in Birds of ye Same shape and 
proportn where we often see ye male determin’d in his court- 
ship by ye single grain or tincture of a Feather and ne- 
ver discovering any charms but in the Colour of its own 


species. 

é «Amon [all] these [different] several kinds of beauty, ye Eye 
takes mos eae in yt of colours [and therefore] for that reason we 
Jind ye Poets, who are alwaies [applying] addressing themselves to 
the magination, borrow more of their Epithets from ys Topick 
than from any other; [hence like wise it is y!) Ny? no where meet 
with a more glorious or charming [sight] show in Nature, yn that 
appears sometimes in ye heavens at ye Setting of ye Sun; which 
is wholly made up of colours or those different stains of light, yt 
show themselves in clonds of a different situation.}” 

The Editor says he believes that the Latin verses at page 4, 
whose authorship has been doubted, “ may now safely be as- 
cribed to Mr. Addison.” These are the verses commencing 
“ Scit Generi servare fidem,” &c. (Spectator, No. 412.) They 
appear in the MS. note-book in the handwriting of Addison, 
and show at various places alterations which seem to indicate 
that they were nut copied from any author. 

The fac-similes, which includes specimens of Addison's 
writing, and of the two other hands, certainly bear every ex- 
ternal appearance of genuineness. The book has been carefully 
printed by Messrs. 1 and Bain, of Glasgow, in imitation 
old type and paper, which are here very appropriate; and, 
with « more exact account of the history of the note-book, 
there can be no doubt that this publication would be regarded 
with no small interest by all who are curious in standard 
English letters.— London lew, August 13. 


—_———»——__—_. 


PAPER SHIPS AND PAPER GUNS. 
The Observer describes a new preparation of paper ofa re- 
markable character. The uses to which this new kind of 


aper meq Oe applied were — on the 18th ult., at the 
Phenix orks, Battersea :—There were tubes made of 





The fourth volume of Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great 
has been republished here, by the Messrs. Harper. It covers 
a period of thirteen years in the stormy career of that soiled 
hero—from 1744 to 1757—and its story is full of incident and 
historical interest. We may find an opportunity to make ex- 
tracts from it; for, though we admire neither the Prussian 
monarch, nor the style in which Carlyle has whitewashed his 
character, and narrated his experience, we recognize the worth 
of this work, both as a history and as a specimen of eccentric 
English. If for no other reason, it will be useful to future 
writers as illustrating at once a subject and a style that ought 
to be avoided. For the present, it is enough to announce the 
republication of the work in this country. 

—_——_ > 


ADDISON AND THE NEW SPECTATORS. 


We alluded last week in our “Literary Gossip” to the 
Spectator essays by Addison which have just been P peenn | 
printed at Glasgow from an old MS. note-book; and we now 
proceed to give our readers a more particular account of the 
discovery. The Editor, as we have already mentioned, says 
that he purchased “ the old calf-bound octavo volume which 
contains the MS.” from a London dealer in 1858. Without 
wishing to cast any reflections on the good faith of the gentle- | paper which had been tested in the most satisfactory manner 
man who prints these essays in their original form, we must,!as rocket tubes. Being made of paper they are, of course, 
nevertheless, remark that it would have been more satisfactory | very much lighter that the ordinary iron tubes, and they stand 
had a fuller explanation been rendered of the way in which | the test of rocket firing equally as well as those oi metal. 
the papers have turned up. Who was the London dealer who} Not less remarkable were the thick slabs and boards 
sold the treasure? Did he know the nature of what he was| made of paper. These boards, of one inch in thickness, had 
parting with? and, if so, how was it that he did not give the | been tested by bullet and ball, and the result showed that their 
world the benefit of so curious an illustration of our classic | power of resistance was equal to ten inches of solid oak. The 
English literature? Will he come forward (if still living) and | bullet, which had passed so far through the paper board as to 
tell us what he knows? Why, moreover, has the present | cause a projecting surface at the rear, would have gone clean 

r been’ six years making up his mind to print the| through the oak, fracturing and tearing it in all directions, 
contents of the old volume? e do not for one moment | while in the paper board the perforation made was a small, 
wish to imply that these queries cannot be satisfactorily | clean, round hole. These paper boards are admirably adapted 
answered; but in matters of this kind the critical public has | for the sides of ships; their specific gravity is somewhat less 
aright to know everything before yielding implicit faith to | than that of oak, and they are easily fixed to the framework 
the general statement. The fragments in question are parts | of vessels. They have, however, this additional advantage 
of different numbers of the printed Spectator, which we here, | over timber, they do not require copper sheathing to prevent 
as it were, see passing through the crucible of the author’s | fouling, they are non-absorbent, and neither animal nor veget- 
mind, as, with that delicacy of taste for which he was remark-| able’ life flourishes upon their surface, as is the case with 
able, he altered and refined his first expressions. The MS. | timber or iron. They have also this further advantage, that 
book consists of about thirty-one pages, written on one side| they are incombustible. No amount of heat will set them in 
only, in a fine plain hand, not Addison’s, but corrected by the |a blaze. The application of great heat will produce combus- 
essayist himself. The present Editor thinks that the MS., as| tion in the immediate neighbourhood of the flame, but any- 
at first written, contained the essays in their original state, | thing like ordinary burning is quite out of the question. 
and that the corrections on the blank pages interleaved with | In addition, however, to all these good qualities, paper has 
the others are Addison’s after-thoughts and emendations. | positively the advantage over timber and iron in the matter 
Lamb said, on looking at the MS. of “Comus,” at Trinity | of cost. M. Szerlemy, the inventor, well-known for the suc- 
College, Cambridge, that it was painful to see a great —_ cessful manner in which he has arrested the decay of certain 
which he had always been accustomed to regard as prod portions of the exterior of the Houses of Parliament, has dis- 

inoplention: I od up by the tedious process | covered a fibre which grows in the southern portions of Ger- 
he 





And shal aindle rege, waa ee that rave, 


was very natural; yet| many, and which may be converted into a rough kind of 
there is something interesting in thus being enabled to sit at s cost 80 trifling as to enable him to compete with the 


beside a great master at his work, to see the gradual unfolding Ue of timber and iron ships, 
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will be understood, if we say that we are credibly informed | take admirable éare that it did not prove too serviceable to 
that the sale of sets of croquet implements by one manufac-| their victims. bere Fag the only remedy for a state of 
arises from the present privacy of 

railway carriages. There are only two possible m of 
securing this publicity. The first is to have Lanyon ge 
guard can perambulate from one end 6 

the train to the other. There is one practicable objection to 
this method of construction. Carriages made on princi- 
ple are and must be exceedingly draughty. Unless the tra- 
veller is so fortunate as to secure a place at one end of the 
carriage, he is frequently compelled to sit between two open 
windows, the proprietors of which are obliged to sacrifice in- 
oe the sake of air. The other plan 
seems upon the whole more feasible,—to make the partitions 
between the first-class carriages plate-glass throughout, except 
so much of them as is required Age Go 5 rt of the cushions 
not be done; and, 
unless the aa companies will move in the matter them- 
oped ae will not hesitate to inter- 


































































































































































THE UNPROTECTED MALE. 


The murder of Mr. Briggs has made a railway an 
occasion of terror and of trembling to that sex w never, 
in theory, oo alarmed at earns. Hitherto, the 
pnp nth ee oyed the undi vs licitude of ie 

ends ; and, if an disagreeable pened on 
the subject of the adventure was ordinarily a woman. 
are changing very fast. Gentlemen have vered that th 
own sex is not secure from peril; and the at once be- 
comes universal. The unprotected female some advan- 


—_——__@ 


same position which Great Heart occupies towards Christiana 
rch, AMERICAN INVENTION. 


in the “ 


ene London, and | forts, he prevents intruders from trespassing on her privaey, 
Dover way at the Elephant and Castle station, which have The the 4 th 4 


, and at the various stages of her route he ap at the win- myo one oe are so full of ingenious little expedients for say- 
lately considerably from damp, and the infiltration of | dow to learn whether all is well. “We thee, O Lord” | ing and material as are the Americans. The force of 
water from the roadway. —intone the con on of the Jewish “‘ that | circumstances has made the Yankee a master in the art of ex- 
a appears to be no limit to the application of this use- 


material. In addition to the preservation of li pale eae ish ara we oi eek We bless 
ion e on of paper, linen , the Jew es reply, wee week :—“ We bless 
stone, brick, plaster, and other material, another almost useful thee, Lord, that thou hast a iN us what we are.” It may 
application of the advantage was shown in the perfection of| seriously be questioned whether, in a railway journey, the 
a material paper, and suitable for carpets, | feebler sex is not, after all, better off and less exposed to 
which can be prepared of any colour and with endless variety | danger ; and whether a caravan of beauties may not be likely 
of . Aslight alteration in the mode of treatment con-|to arrive at their destination more safely than a caravan of 
verts canva3 into a description of oilcloth which will stand | bankers’ confidential clerks. 
any. amount of wear, as may be seen from some pieces which} In the first place, it must be recollected that the unpro- 
have been for several months laid down in the workshops at | tected male is not a prey to male vuitures only. There are 
Battersea. The materials of a house are now in course of| female harpies to be avoided also. A single fellow-traveller 
construction, for the purpose of showing the adaptability of either sex may be a serious misfortune. If he is a gentle- 
the paper boards to the construction of emigrants’ houses, | man, we prudently bolt from him to escape the fate of Mr. 
temporary churches, and barracks. Already large quantities | Briggs; if a lady, we bolt to avoid the lot of Mr. Poynder. 
of a material known as “ Panonia,” or leather cloth, is manu- | The honest Briton’s only security lies in publicity. Company 
factured by the use of this extraordinary substance, and made | in a railway-carriage has its drawbacks; but company and a 
up into boots and shoes, which rival in their durable qualities | crowd are far less objectionable than a solemn tete-a-tete. Yet 
the best kinds of leather, and it is equally valuable for preser- | it is not the actual bility of harm that is the chief annoy- 
ving stone, brick, works in plaster, or any sifmilar substance.| ance. Worst of all is the horrid consciousness, not merely 
exneettieneantipimareticontons cm 3 that you are uneasy, but that you are making the traveller in 
CROQUET the opposite corner uneasy too. Affability of manners is no 


sort of consolation to an agitated neighbour. It is no sort of 
A few years 80, & new game, destined to a great English | use to offer him the Times, or to show a disposition to engage 
future, was quietly introduced into this country. It had ex- 


him in conversation. Both parties care nent oe Pope that it 
isted for some time in a sort of recreative Bohemia; it had | is possible Mr. Briggs’s murderer was affable in Ais manners. 
no acknowledged parentage. Nobody knew exactly how or 


You know, as the train rolls on, that, though he may pretend 
where it was first played; it had achieved neither name nor | to be looking out of the window, your vis-a-vis is keeping half 
fame; and its origin was involved in a mystery as great as 


an eye upon your movements, and that you are keeping balf 
that which surrounded King Arthur’s sword Excalibur. Its|an eye on his. In a situation of this kind, the same thoughts, 
very name drove people to the French dictionaries, and is to 


doubtless, } 3 on recurring to both minds with informal per- 
this day a debateable question among pbhilologists. Even /|sistence: Am I at all like a banker’s confidential clerk? Is 
when its title got abroad, the manner in which it was played | it possible that the gentleman opposite takes me for a wealthy 
was known only to a privileged few. That there were balls, 


stockbroker? Has he been buttoning away his watch? On 
and yor me and mallets, people knew ; and some of the very the other hand, he is wondering where I can have buttoned 
wise declared it to be a kind of feminine “knurr and spell. 


away mine? hean escaped maniac? Oris he debating, in 
The haze which thus enveloped it was not long in being dis-| his turn, whether I have a Hanwell look about the eye? In 
solved. The principles of the game came to be partially un- 


the old days of coach travelling, one of the favourite rules of 
derstood, and its novelty attracted the aristocratic and the rich. | the gallant highwayman was to book his place as a passenger 
Lawns were rolled to a beautiful consistency of surface ; boxes | by the very conveyance which he was about to rob. For 
of the dainty mallets, and the pretty, smooth balls were | one-half of the ey he showed himeelf fascinating in his 
brought out, the hoops set up; the few simple laws published | devotion to the ladies, polite to the gentlemen, and cheery to 
with the game were studied, and the sharp, pleasant crack of 


the guard. Such was one of the recognised artifices of the 
the balls roqueting and croqueting was heard on many an| profession. It was not till the coach began to walk up hill at 
English lawn, in the pleasant summer time, mingling with 


some lonely spot that the pleasing fellow-voyager threw aside 
ladies’ laughter and gentlemen’s jokes. From the mansion it| his cloak and displayed his arms, while a confederate ap- 
went to the villa. It was declared a “ darling game;” Pater- 


peared, leading a saddled horse, at the window. 
familias thought it might have been better if it had not en- 


The insecurity of Dick Turpin’s times are béginning afresh. 
tailed the display of quite so much neatly-turned ankle. Hej It will henceforth be half the art of travelling to distrust 
answered innumerable coaxings and a on the part 


everybody. The experienced man, when he enters the/ are turned out in parts by swift-moving machinery —Dundee 
ot his daughters, at breakfasts and dinners, by declaring it to wertiser. . 


be nonsense—a silly game, already falling back into the 
obscurity from which it so suddenly emerged, and by pointing 
out the necessity which would exist, before its introduction, 
for the removal of laurestinas and the interference with flower 
parterres. But in the end the laurestinas had to go to the 
wall, the verbenas to give way, and Paterfamilias called at 
Regent-street or Oxford-street, and ordered home a set of 
Jaques’ croquet. He went a little further. Taking his even- 
ing cigar, and watching his daughters play, it occurred to him 
that > was something in it all, and, with a many 
meaningless and perfectly gratuitous apologies to himself, he 
took a mallet to try a round, and became as great a devotee 
to it as Ada or Edith, and has since been heard to declare that 
it is a game of science and great skill, demanding a steady 
hand, true eye, and good _ ment—a game, in short, that 
might tempt a mathemati m his calculations or a phi- 
losopher from his study; and, accordingly, he loses no op- 
portunity of playing it. 

This is the history of croquet upon hundreds of grounds. 
It is altogether an exceptional one, and has consequentl 
brought about an exceptional state of affairs. Cricket—whi 
is probably the only English game which at the present time 
has more followers, and can boast a like de; of enthusiasm 
among them—grew to its present col proportions in a 
long process of years. Croquet, on the contrary, has had its 
merits at once acknowledged. It has created a perfect furore. 
To trace this to its cause is by no means a difficult task. Since 
the gentlemen met at the Star and Garter to draw up the first 
set of cricket laws, a wonderful change has taken place in 
English society. We do not play so much as our ancestors 
did, but our pastimes are more numerous and far more gene- 
rally practised. They have kept with the progression of 
the arts and sciences, and the majority of them are more cor- 
poste daa as recreative sciences than as games. To re- 
cognise this distinction is important, because in it is to be 
found the: true cause of that wonderful development which has 
taken place in our sports and pastimes. The nature of men’s 
occupations, the sedentary habits, and the close reading which 
the world demands now, make health only compatible with 
the practice of some vigorous exercise. To make this exer- 
cise as attractive and in as possible is what we may 
call the phiecony of amie. alking is a good and useful 
exercise, and might serve the physical ends; but it is not, 
when only beaten paths are open, sufficiently attractive. Give 
@ man a cricket bat, a croquet mallet, or a pair of bowls, and 
= interest and amuse. him, and thus provide an additional 

iucement to insure his doing the req amount of physi- 
cal work. ' rominent p 
which out-door amusements: take in our social system at the 


temporizing little “ dodges” in mechanism. Self-help is the 
great lesson a man receives when he sets foot in a new 
country, and it isin the invention of helps in metal and wood— 
helps which need no wages, and which never strike, or tire, 
or grow sick—that the New Englander excels. Thereis noth- 
ing out of a pantomime more ludicrously clever than some of 
the inventions which have of late years been introduced into 
this country from the West. The process of making common 
pails by machinery is so rapid as to baffle the eye, and so 
comi ty instantaneous that the stranger who witnesses it 
for the first time laughs over it asa most excellent practical 
joke. There is a “ whiz” of revolving wheels, a sputter of 
light ‘shavings, a procession of little staves chasing one 
another in the air, then another whiz of the collected staves, 
and the bucket is hooped and made. Scarcely less amusing 
is the little mechanical device for paring apples by machinery. 
The machine is the veriest toy—simple and cheap—but it 
brings off the rind with an almost magical delicacy, and 
while it pares the fruit with an accuracy which seems to be- 
speak a special sense of touch, it slices the apple and takes out 
the core at the same time. 

Success in such small matters has made the American bold, 
and has trained him into habits of innovation. So far from 
dreading novelty, he likes novelty for its own sake,and to 
secure it he often reverses our way of doing things. In his 
steamboats he builds up the cabins tier over tier upon deck in- 
stead of below, and he suffers the engine to work high in air 
above the many stories of cabins. hen he wants to put an- 
other story to a t building he adds the new floor at the 
bottom instead of at the top; and be it a bank, hotel, or huge 
store, he is ready at your command either to lift the entire 
block or to slide it on its travels to a more eligible location. 
In printing newspapers he builds his type upon cylinders in- 
stead of laying it upon the slow-working table, and he makes 
the machine “ pick up” and “ take off” its own printed copies 
with a regularity and a neatness which no number of trained 
hands can equal. His gunboats are floating martello-towers, 
that can fire fore and aft as readily as from thé side. Hisriver 
steamers are amphibious, and may go anywhere where it is a 
little a He is partial to machinery because it does not 
grumble, is not impudent, is not extortionate; and hence it 
comes that his crops are gathered with patent reapers, his 
linen is washed with wooden hands, his cows are milked by 
the patent cow-milker, his potatoes as well as his apples are 
pared by one of the queerest little steel kitchen-maids, who 
has no “ followers” and who wastes none of the fruit; and 
even his chairs, his tables, and his cabinet-work in general 
come from manufactories large as our cotton-mills, where they 


, Stows away his purse inside his boot. Soon it will | Ad 
be the fashion, when we arrive at the mouth ofthe Box 
Tunnel, to look: to the capping of our pistols: Indeed, if 
railway journeys are henceforward to be full of danger and 
adventure, they will be far worse than any other mode of 
travel can be even in the most brigand-haunted locality in 
Europe. When Dick Turpin’s celebrated mare was seen at 
the coach door, it was just ible to be beforehand with her 
rider by shooting him dead upon the spot. But the wariest 
man in England cannot defend himself against a respectable- 
looking companion, who takes him unawares in a tunnel, or 
while he is snoozingon acushion. The railway villain can 
choose his own opportunity ; and heis further emboldened by 
the knowledge, that, if he selects the interval between two 
fairly-distant stations for his enterprise, there will be absolute- 
ly no chance either of rescue or pursuit. It may be fairly believ- 
ed, that if robberies in railway carri become rife, murders 
in railway carriages will increase the same proportion. 
The man who robsina railway carriage must be, from the 
nature of the case, a determined ruffian. He must be papeane 
to follow up his assault by jumping out of the door while the 
train is going at full speed. The least resistance on the part 
of the assailed will end most probably in a murderous affray ; 
for the adventurous robber who enters a train “ burns his 
ships,” and has no safety except in complete victory. The 
case of Mr. Briggs is precisely to the point. If Mr. Briggs had 
been attacked onthe high road, he would never have been 
murdered. He was killed because the scene of the robbery 
was a train in motion, where there was no alternative for the 
attacking party except eitber to kill or to be caught. Reail- 


way rovberies, for those who are actors in them, are a to | had ever beheld. I never met him again in my wanderings 
prove a deadly species of adventure. If we are to be left in | through the various thoroughfares of military life, until about 
our present defenceless condition on the rail, those who start | sixteen years afterwards, when he resided at Freshford, near 
by train had better go armed, and make their will before | Bath. {wes than on 8 viait to Lady Wilson’s father, when 
— go. : dear “ William” dined there, and after dinner, when we were 
he only real protection to railway, travellers lies in com- 


J ‘ just about to join the ladies, and while I was standing near 
plete publicity. To talk of bells and wires betrays a simpli-| the fireplace with my arm resting on the mantelpiece, the geu- 
city of nature and an inex ence which would be interesting | tlemen were speaking about “ handsome men,” and I said, of 
if it was not pernicious. The most serious objection is, not ali the handsome men I ever saw in the various parts of the 
that old ladies would be pulling away at the wires every quar-| world where I had been, there was none at all to be compared 
ter of an hour, probable though it may be that the unpro- 


with the one whom I then described to them as above written. 
tected female would be for ever imagining that the flooring | Napier sprang from his chair, put his arms round me, and ex- 


was on fire or that the carriage was getting off the rails. The| claimed, “ My dear Wilson, was that you? that glass of tea and 
real difficulty is that gentlemen belonging to the highway pro- | brandy saved my life! And a few tears trickled from his 
fession might hit upon the dizarre idea of cutting the wire be-| bright and animated eyes, expressive of his grateful recollec- 
fore they began operations. To assume that the victim will| tion of the good’ service I had rendered him in that hour of 
always command the handle of the bell is the whole|his need and painful suffering.—Bruce’s “ Life of Sir 
question, and we might as well—when we are about it—as-| W. Napier.” 
sume that the guard will always be looking in at the window . 
at the exact moment when the highwayman is gtocom-| Popz, Carprnat, Emprrorn.—The Rupoper Napoleon ex- 
mence. For similar reasons, it is not enough to provide over the Holy Father a d of fascination which 
means of communication’ with the rest of the train. It is| private or public fortunes could never terminate. It was 
ee eae and 
useful to the eyil-dispored, At apy rate, they would probably | pious gratitude, The Concordat was bia favourite act, the act 


s 


———_——— 


THE Fimst AND THE SECOND INTERVIEW.—My first interview 
with my dear departed friend Sir William Napier was on the 
battle-field of Cazal Noval. I was thencaptain of the grena- 
dier company of the Royal Scots. We were advancing to- 
wards the enemy, when I saw an officer at the distance of 
about eighty yards stretched on the _—— beneath an olive- 
tree,, to the right of my company. lieving him to be either 
dead or badly wounded, I ran towards him and said, “I hope 
you are not dangerously wounded,” at:which he shook his 
head. “Have you been attended to by a surgeon?” He 
nodded assent. “ Can I be of any service to you?” I said; 
and he again shook bis head, but did not utter a word. He 
looked deadly pale, and I was deeply impressed with the 
classical outline and beautiful expression of his handsome 
countenance! I told him I had some cold tea and brandy iv. 
my flask, and asked if I should give him a little of it; at which 
he raised his head, a sudden beam of pleasure sparkled in his 
eye,—she stretched out his hand, and I gave him a tumbler- 
ful, which he drank with a most interesting expression of un- 
expected enjoyment—so much so, that I gave him a second 
dose; and when he had finished, he seized my hand and 
grasped it several times, as much as to say, “I don’t know 
who you are, my good fellow, but I feel most gratefully thank- 
ful for your kindness.” I then said, “ Heaven protect you!” 
and ran off to join my company. I had not the slightest 
knowledge who he was, an< amidst the firing and excitement 
of the moment I did not notice his uniform. In after life I 
often spoke of this wounded officer as the handsomest man I 
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‘parily developed beyond measure. Ley, gag who would 
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. Signed the death-warrant. I have more than once heard it 


. Memoirs of Cardinal Gonsalei. 


* farmer, whose dress and appearance at once showed him to 


‘ pody she met if they had seen Lambert (her husband's 
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against the life of the First Consul and of a the 
dreams of some, the crimes of others, the passions of all,in no 
‘way altered the calm of his mind. More mixed up than he 
‘was with th’ and men, and obliged by the nature of m. 

post to see bad side, I did not e absolutely of all 
the sentiments which the Pope professed for the Emperor. I 
had seen this Prince quite close. I admired the power of his 
gains, the rapidity’ of his intelligence, and that wonderful | the 
lecundity of resources in the mind which made of him a 
being apart; but I did not hide from myself that with so 
many brilliant qualities were unfortunately mingled dark | we are debarred from that free access to the interior, and from 
shadows and faults which the intoxication of success neces-|that unrestrained exploration, which are absolutely neces- 
sary in such a case as this. The wary character of the ostrich 




















































































have been invincible in discussion, woul allow 
ple to discuss with him. I am, of those very 
ew in Europe who held out st him, and who never 
bowed to his will of iron, and I here declare before that 
I never had reason to repentofit. In his fits of anger—an 
rather feigned than real, particularly at first—he threatened to 
have people shot, which happened often with him even with 
respect to me; but I am persuaded that he would never have 


is only to be discovered at an immense distance, and yet there 
are no interv: objects behind which he could shelter. 
It is different in New Zealand : there the moa, if possessed 
of half the subtlety of the ostrich, might escape for years the 
notice of the few Europeans who have ventured to intrude on 
his haunts.—The Zoologist 





PaPeR MaTERIAL.—The present transition state of the pa- 
per trade is especially worthy of consideration; not only in 
consequence of the difficulty which there seems to be in meet- 


stated by his most devoted servants and most intimate con- 
fidants that the murder of the Duke d’Enghien took him by 
surprise much more than it was the act of his will.— 

. ; by many that a should be found which will en- 


A Parisian Mystery.—‘ Amid the organized uproar of 
Imperial Paris, during the recent fetes,” writes the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times, “ a mot was suddenly uttered by half-a- 
dozen’ gamins, of which no one that 1 know can give an 
satisfactory explanation. From midday to sunset, and from 
sunset till far into the night, the ears were stunned with a 
name, shouted by thousand of voices—that name was ‘ Lam- 
bert.’ But in what ‘ Lambert’ originated—by whom or for 
what purpose it was set flying through the streets of Paris— 
how it made its way to Enghien, where the Princess Mathilde 
resides, and to St. Cloud, where the Court is—why it was re- 

ted during the day and during the night, and heard even 
& i piayhouses opened by the generosity of the Emperor 4 , A 
to the people—and, above all, what was meant by it is| beautiful quality. The most early writings are on a vegeta- 
more than I can tell. One of the versions is that an honest 
be from some distant province, paid a visit to Paris in com- 
pany with his wife a week or two ago. It was the first time 
they had ever seen the capital; and they acted as people ge- 
nerally do in like clreumstances—that is, they lost their way, 
and got separated from each other in a crowd. The poor 
woman, frightened out of her wits, went about asking every 
mon, but also the very best description of printing. 
name). This may or may not be the truth—it is not im- 
probable; but the fact is that, for a day or two before the 
15th, you heard the inquiry ‘Ag tu vu Lambert? at street 
corners, as if persons were even then ing to make it 
popular, or rehearsing it for Monday. hatever the ex- 


point.—Budlder. 





tence of thousands of men and boys, seemingly acting in con- 
cert, and shouting out the whole day and night,‘ As tu vu 
Lambert? ‘Voila Lambert!’ ‘ Vive Lambert! ‘Ohé Lam- 
bert! was much remarked. The Emperor, Empress, and, I 
believe, the Prince Imperial returned to St. Cloud, after wit- 
nessing the fire works, and as their carriage drove along the 
Champs Elysées again the cry was raised— Vive Lambert ! 
‘Vive Madame Lambert!’ ‘ Vive le petit Lambert? Soon 
after an unhappy person, tall in stature, dressed in white, and 
evidently a stranger, afforded much diversion to the gamins, 
who followed with the same torturing cry of ‘ Voila Lam- 
bert’ The circumstance is said to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the police, who are exercising their ingenuity to dis- 
cover whether ‘ Lambert’ means anything in particular; if so, 
what it does mean; and who first set it afloat among the 
populace. It is still a ieee’ but the solution may soon 
be found at the Prefecture of Police.” 


safe administration; and, see 


are now told by a surgeon of t experience that even dis- 


that the cause of death is to be referred to the mode of givin 
overdosed, and dies from the surgeon’s ignorance of his busi- 


without an accident, and yet that no uniform system of ad- 





ted ?—London Review. 
A Moorish Cram on Sparx ReEviveD.—An amusing dis- _ 


ute, which has lately taken place between the fathers of the 
Bo Convent. at Pera, in Constantinople, and the 
Turkish municipal authorities, has led to the revival of a 
rather antiquated Mahommedan claim on Spain. These 
Turkish authorities, it seems, had lately received from the 
Sultan a grant for public bee gw of an old wall in Pera, with 
power to take it down and sell the materials. It so happened, 
however, that on this wall the Dominican Church of St. 
Pietro de Pera was built; and, as the municipality has made 
a claim on the fathers for so much of the materials of their 
church as is included in the grant, as well as for the site 
itself, a contest has arisen, in which the Dominicans have 
stoutly appealed to the Sultan for protection. The foundation 
of their claim they place in the fact that the present site of 
their church was — by a former Sultan as a compensa- 
tion for the noble old church of their order, built by the 
Spaniards, which was taken from them, and converted into a 
mosque ; and they rather unwisely added the demand that, if 
their present church were taken from them, the old church, or 

resent mosque, should be restored. This demand seems to 
coe touched a sore point in Turkish prejudice ; for the Sultan 
immediately sent the characteristic and not unnatural reply, 
that “he was prepared to restore this church of the Spaniards 
as soon as the —— restored all the mosques which the 
seized from the Mahommedans in Spain.” The mosques w 
certainly not be restored on either side; but France can 
scarcely allow the Dominicans, who are under her protection, 
to be so coolly deprived of their rights. ~ 





liant illumination.—Galignani, 


Czar, eall the statements rela 


ever Monarch had an opportunity of being just and magnani- 
mous after victory, it was this son of the man who deluged 
the plains and rivers of Poland, more than thirty years ago, 
with its best and noblest blood. Nothing but execration can 
accompany the mention of these two Romanoffs whenever 
Poland is named, and the bratality of the father in the sacri- 
fice of human life to bring his revolted subjects into subjec- 
tion, has been worthily followed by the son—perhaps \faiies. 
notwithstanding the so-called advancement of the age in re- 
finement and humanity. As if in derision of the lives which 
he is now taking in cold blood, this heartless man is about to 
visit the city which he has filled with widows and orphans, 
and preparations are making by his myrmidoms to receive 
him‘ with all the warmth and enthusiasm of a benefactor. We 
have heard of monsters who climbed through carnage to a 
throne, and “shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” and 
Alexander the Second has every attribute of the type—with 
this distinction, that the Throne in his case would not have 
been weakened but strengthened by the defection of a people 
who own a nationality of their own, and are little better than 
serfs under the Autocrat’s sway.—Huropean Times, 





A Recent Moa.—At the pean, ctlhe Linnean Society of 
London, held on the 17th of June, Thomas Allis, F.L.S., and 
Vice-President of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
exhibited some of the bones of the moa, ther with two 
beautiful shat phs by Monkhouse and Co., of Pendall, 
York, an a paper descriptive of the bones, and the 
circumstances under which they were found, including 
suggestions as to their probableage. . . The skeleton was 
found by gold-d near Dunedin, in the middle island of 
New Zealand, under a deposit of shifting sand, and the bird 
had been surprised whilst sitting on its young ones, the bones 
of which were exhibited with thosé of the parent. A long 
ne omg Sa which Professor Busk, Professor Huxley, Dr. 
Hooker, Henry Deane, and others took part, followed the 
Teading of the paper. Dr. Hooker suggested that the pertect 





UNEXPECTED SILVER Mrxg.—From Manchester we hear 
of an extraordinary “find” of silver pennies—chiefly of the 
reign of Hi Ill. A writer in the local press says :—“ The 
extent of the t may be gathered from the fact that the 
total quantity of these coins found numbers about 6,400 pieces, 
—— an te weight of about twenty-one pounds 
ling sroed Bocles, eran tenes : 

-road, past wall on the west side 
of the ancient residence known ss Monks’ Hall, where it is 






tribe is well known: in the Great Sahara the ostrich himself 

























































ing the constantly-increasing demands, but from the anxiet; 
felt i metal , 4 


sure @ permanency to the literature of the present and coming 
generations. There is a fear that in the introduction of large 
quantities of vegetable fibre, a kind of paper will be brought 
into the market which will be less permanent than that which 
y | was used by the early printers; and that,a hundred years 
hence, fine examples of typography of the Victorian era may 

in vain be looked for. Although we do not share so much as 
many do in these fears, still it is very important that an in- 
uiry should be made into this matter by competent authori- 
ties ; for certainly when we look at the beautiful examples of 
printing by the German and English workmen of a little more 
than three centuries ago, it seems doubtful, at least, whether 
we have made any great advance. In the early examples, 
both the paper and the printing ink are permanent and of 


ble substance, and some of them, after the lapse cf thousands 
of years, are perfectly distinct. Then came the ages of skins, 
in turn succeeded by vegetale fabrics again; for it must not 
be forgotten that are of a vegetable nature ; and when we 
think of the extraordinary demand which there is for this ma- 
terial, one can scarcely have a doubt but that by means of in- 
genuity and the right application of capital, we shall be able 
to provide materials which will answer not only for the com- 


There ought not, however, to be any doubt whatever on this 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM.—No discovery in medi- 
cine has for years been so important as the use of chloroform 
y X- | in painful operations; yet there has been no common agree- 
planation or whatever the cause, it is certain that the persis-| ment on the part of the profession as to the mode in which it 
should be administered. Onthis, much must depend as to its 

ing that in very many cases it 
has caused death, it becomes a question of the first importance 
whether this is owing to the state of the patient, or only to a 
faulty method of administration. Many years ago, it was as- 
serted by a writer whose name we cannot recal, that deaths 
from chloroform were attributable to the latter cause. We 


ease of the heart is no obstacle to the use of chloroform, and 


it, rather than the peculiarities of individual constitution. It 
comes, apparently, to this, that the patient, in many cases, is 


ness. But does it not seem strange that one man shall ad- 
minister chloroform in some five or six thousand cases 


ministration—with such means of choosing a safe one—is 


Tue TRIUMPHS OF CIVILIZATION.—Preparations are going 
on at Warsaw for the visit by the Emperor of Russia before 
the end of this month. The keys of the city have been sent 
to be regilt, a builder has been commissioned to construct a 
triumphal arch, and arrangements have been made for a bril- 


It is sickening to read the accounts which come to hand of 
the executions in Warsaw and Poland generally, now that the 
insurrection has been put down. These wholesale butcheries 
in the capital of Poland, under the 7 of the minions of the 


ve to the humanity of 
Alexander the Second sound like a voice from the grave. If 









the monks of A who were former! 
The lords of the greater Ben mags Rotel abd Swinton, 


had @ of farm residence, with tithe barns, &., and 


rents and from their tenants and 
ts of the neighbourhood. Here the discovery 
‘made by a young.man named Britch, who, about ten days 

up a few coins at the wall, and thought so little of 

that he gave some away to his ccmpanions. He 


more, and was brought; into communication 
remarkable for their intelligence ; men, en gigantic a creature | with Mr. Allan Gibb, a local 


antiquary, under whose auspices 
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pre-|vernment Inspector of Volunteers, was lately destroyed bi 
fire. A London — says: “ We read in the po te 
Y-| that @-fire-proof has 


M‘Murdo’s residence, and ons or bain coven ts 
s ence upon i opened, it was 
found not to have secured a single valuable, either of plate or 
tation sword, from Lord Ellenborough, 
with a real Damascus blade, was melted in two. This sword 
‘was made at the time of the Crusades, and was highly prized 
oy gallant colonel. Another sword, ted by General 
Charles Napier, has also been found injured in a similar 
manner, and the whole of the gold appointments and diamonds 
have been lost. So much value did the gallant colonel attach 
to the various presentations, that he holes drilled in the 
bottom of the safes, so as to screw them down to the floor, 
and the flames entering the apertures destroyed the contents. 
Had it not been for the drilling of the safes, their contents 
might have been saved.” 


There is no man in the world go little disposed, we believe, 
to allow his name, his services, and his losses to be thrust 
upon the public, as the officer who has with so much zeal, 
energy, and devotion laboured to give efficiency, consistent 
form, unity and purpose to the Volunteers of Great Britain. 
All who are acquainted with the details of our most brilliant 
feats of arms in India will admit that the reputation of Col. 

oO was fitly won, and that his services were dis- 
tinguished, where distinction was only to be earned, by excel- 
lence of no ordinary quality. The losses he has recently 
experienced are not reparable. Who can estimate the value 
of a piece of tempered steel, or assign a price to some rude 
heirloom decked with laurels only to the eye of faith and 
knowledge? There are men who would offer the worth of 
old iron forthe sword of Edward the Black Prince or the 
blade of Saladin. In the calamity which laid the house at 
Fulham in ashes, there perished things more precious than 
gold or jewels. Emblems of honour, tokens of a glorious 
past, the canvas on which glowed with every grace of youth 
the faces of the illustrious dead the records of lifelong toil, 
memoranda of the thought by which so much vitality and 

d force were imparted to chaotic bodies—al! these 
were in a few moments reduced to proud traditions and un- 
substantial memories, There could not well be to an indivi- 
dual a much greater loss. A soldier would prize such things 
as these beyond all things else, because they were just the 
rewards and objects fur which he and his had devoted long 
years, and had spent much blood.—Army and Navy Gazette. 





BrsHorp CoLENSO AND THE Brs_e.—Bishop Colenso has 
addressed the following letter to the editor of the Guardian: 
“Sir—In your leading article of August 10th you have 
asserted that I have ‘ denied the inspiration of the Bible.’ This 
is a calumny which has been often repeated, and which, I 
suppose, wil! be repeated unto the end, by those who are not 
careful to speak the strict truth. I once more protest empha- 
tically against this unfair and unfounded charge. I have 
never denied the inspiration of the Bible: I have said this 
already on p. 18 of my Part IIL, and I now repeat it, and I 
add further that none of my writings have given a 
shadow of reason for vg such an assertion as the 
above. I fully believe that the Bible ¢s inspired, and I have 
spoken in my Part I., P 18, of the ‘special working of God’s 
Spirit on the minds of its writers.’ But I do not believe that 
every statement of the Bible is so inspired as to be infallibly 
true. I do not believe—as the a of Capetown does— that 
‘the whole Bible’—every line and letter of the Chronicles, 
Esther, the Book of Job—‘is the unerring Word of the living 
God.’ I trust, Sir, that, after this positive contradiction on my 
part, you will not again repeat a statement which is utterly 
untrue.—J. W. Nata, 22 Sussex Place, Kensington, August 
11, 1864.” 

Suez Canau.—A communication from Mr. D. A. Lange, 
director and English aegeounnnr of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, published in the Zimes, states that the decision of the 

rench Emperor, awarding £3,560,000 to be paid by the 
Viceroy of Egypt to the company as indemnity for the retro- 
cession of certain lands, &c., “in no wise disturbs the original 
convention as far as concerns the actual cutting of a maritime 
canal through Egypt. These important works will be con- 
tinued as heretofore by the Suez Canal Company, and it may 
not be out of place to add that at no period have they been 
pushed forward with greater vigour and success than at the 
present time.” However deeply the company may deplore 
the means of which they are now bereft of rendering fertile 
those large tracts of lands, enabling them, as it were, to annex 
a new province to Egypt, it cannot be denied that its actual 
tenure and position, as far as regards the opening of a mari- 
time canal, is rendered even more secure and satisfactory than 
it _ been at any period since the commencement of these 
works, 

New Dress oF THE LONDON Potice.—The new costume 
of Sir Richard Mayne’s department of the police has, by this 
time, been circulated to an extent which enables most dwellers 
in the metropolis to judge of the artistic taste which is exbibi- 
ted in the recent alteration. In connexion with the costume 
of the police, two main considerations are, fitness and neat- 
ness ; there is also a need for some distinctive mark by which 
the men may be easily recognised; and one thing more is 
certain, that the civic force should not, in the style of their 
dress, resemble the military. 

When Sir Robert Peel’s new police was formed the measure 
was carried with much difficulty, and there was for some time 
a strong feeling of animosity against the freshly-appointed 
officials. Every effort was made to still the jealous spirit 
which existed: the day dress coat of the constables was 
fashioned after those usually worn by civilians, and the long 
tail was made available for concealing the staff, which was 
looked upon with dislike: the hat was also similar to those in 
general use, with the addition of a thick crown glazed on the 
top. The advantage of this, in one particular way, seems 
doubtful, for while the shine was the means of enabling per- 
sons who required the aid of the police to see them from a 
distance, it was also a signal which enabled depredators to 
escape: the thick crown was useful in proteciing the head, 
nevertheless the hat was a shocking bad one, being far too 
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and foolish, and will, Cinsegnealy. less effective.—Buslder. 


Tae Hicuest MounTars 1x Brirary.—A new measure- 
ment of Ben Macdhui and the other mountains of the Cairn- 





rm group, has just been made by the Royal Engineers pre- 
cently en : rod that part of the Ordnance Survey of 
tland. 


Macdhui, which was formerly ~~ y to be 
4890 feet in height, is now set down at nearly 100 feet less 
than that—viz., 4206. Some years since Ben Macdui was 
suppose 


highest mountain in Britain. Since then, however, the tables 
have taken a turn, and Ben Nevis would now appear to be by 
far the ly =e of the two. The Ordnance Survey of Ben 
Nevis, so faras we are aware, has not yet been made; but 
taking its height at the old measurement of 4878 feet, and Ben 
Macdhui at its newly-ascertained height—viz. 4296 feet, Ben 
Nevis appears by this calculation to be seventy-seven feet 
higher than the highest of the Grampian ran, The differ- 
ence 18 still ter in favour of Ben Nevis, if we accept its 
height as g 4406, us marked in a map ay published by 
Mesers. Chambers in Milner’s “Gallery o hy. 
Braeraich is set down in the new survey at 4248. Caintoul, 
which was formerly believed to be 4245 feet in height, is now 
taken down five feet, and made 4240. The height of Bena- 
bourd is fixed at 8923 teet.—Zigin Courant. 


Fatat Accment at Mont Buianc.—A correspondent of 
the Zimes describes a melancholy accident on Mont Blanc, the 
first occurrence of its kind, it is said, since Dr. Hamel’s 
accident 44 years ago:—“ Two Austrian gentlemen had made 
a successful ascent of the mountain, and were descending to 
the grand plateau. A young porter, Ambroise Couttel, was 
some distance in, front, not attached to the rope. He took a 
direction too near the edge of the plateau, and just as the 
guide of the party shouted to warn him of his danger he was 
engulphed in a crevasse, before the eyes of the others. The 
crevasse was 90ft. of sheer depth, and the rope was not long 
enough to reach the bottom. I was descending from the 
corridor, and offered my rope. Another party arrived soon 
afterwards, and lent theirs. The guides approached the 
of the crevacse and leaned over. They saw the traces ofthe 
man’s fall, and called, but received noanswer. Thecold onthe 
plateau was intense, and the guides nag | plies that the 
man was dead continued on their route. The same evening a 

arty of guides left Chamouni to recover the body. Two, 
Mic ael Payot and Simon Pierre Benoit—descended 90ft. to 
the turn of the crevasse, but could get no further from the 
badness of the air. They lowered a bottle 100ft. more, which 
came up covered with hair. There is now no hope of 
recovering ‘the body.” ww 


A Lionzss at Lance.—Wombwell’s menagerie is now ex- 
hibiting in the West Marlands at Southampton. The West 
Mariands is a large open space of ground in the centre of the 
town. On the 18th the keeper was shifting the lions from one 
den to another, and two of them, about half grown, jumped 
over the keeper’s shoulder and escaped. One was headed 
and driven back to his den almost immediately; the other, 
a lioness, got outside the men e, and made her way 
right across the open space. A large number of men, wo- 
men, and children, were in the Marlands, and they stam- 
pec immediately to get out of the way. A boy with a don- 

ey was passing near the brute, and it was thought she 
would attack them, but the boy be frightened, halloced 
loudly, and the lioness passed on. A keeper headed her, and 
prevented her from going down Upper Portland Terrace, and 
into the heart of the town, and thus kept her in the Marlands. 
A row of houses called Havelock-terrace is close by, and one 
of the doors there ag gay the lioness entered the house. 
The inmates escaped into the rooms and locked themselves 
in, and she took possession of the front parlour. A number of 
the keepers now arrived with a cage, and armed with whips 
and pitchforks.- They shut the front door of the house and 
got in from the praises, placed the cage in the pas- 
sage, and thrashed an ed the brute from the parlour 
into the cage, and after about, three-quarters of an hour from 
the time of her escape she was safely lodged in her den again. 
The escape and chase caused much excitement and alarm in 
the town.—HZnglish paper, August 20. 


A Hux To an Avuprence.—At a public meeting held at 
Antwerp, not aos | o, one of the speakers, M. Van Rys- 
wick, was received with such clamour by some of the persons 
that he could not obtain a paring. He accordingly sat down, 
fon bi pack of cards, and asked one of his neighbours to 








him in a game of picquet until the noise should cease. 


humourous expedient had the effect of instantaneous- 


ly silencing his opponents. 
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Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 817.—By “‘ Medicus,” an American composer. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





We fird the above excellent problem in a London pa 
— know its author, nor Soler it has sppeanee b 
P 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 816. 


White. Black. 
1. Rtok? I. Kt tks R (a) 
2. Kt to Kt 7, ch 2. K moves. 
3. Q mates. 

‘ (a) 1.1 B to K B 2* 
9 vomes, & | 2. K moves 
8. Kt mates. 


* If Black play 1 K to K 4, White moves 2 Q to B 4, ch, and 
mates with Pawn. 


The game below was played not long since between two London 
amateurs, Messrs. M‘Donnell and Franklin, the former giving the 





odds of the King’s Knight. 

Remove White’s K Kt. 
White(M‘'D.) Black (F.) White (M‘D.) Black (F.) 
1PteoK4 PtoK4 I9BtoQBS PtoQR3(c) 
2KttoQBS BtoQKt5 20 P to 4 KRtoK 
8BtoQB4 B tks Kt 21 Pto Kt5 R P tks P 
4QPtksB KttoKB3 22RPtksP KKttoQ2 
see ss PtoQs 238 PtoK B6 toKB 
6 BtoQ2 KttoQB3 seams Kt to QKt38 
7 CastleseQR BtoK3 25 QtoK3 to K Kt 
See es ores one ot Fda 
9PtokKRS “Pt iB Seog 4 Rtok4 
10PtoKB4 PtoKk t3@) 28 RtoQB3,ch KttoQ B4 
ll Pto K Kt4 a ey 29 Rtks Kt,ch K to Kt 
12WPtcoKB5 Kt PtksB 80 B tke Kt (d) Or SE Kitch 
183 KP tksP $94 $1 K to Q Kt tks R 
4RtoK Kt PtoK5 a Oe P RtoQB(e) 
Eb EA Kt to K4 33 BtoQR7,ch KtoR 
146 RtoK Kt PtoQB3 34 Q tks R, K tks B 
17 PtoQB4 Ptks +e B5,ch KtoQR 
18 P tke B KttoQB5 8 RtoK Kt . Resigns. 





(a) bs ton this point Black’s game is so well played that his op- 

ponent not gained the least advantage in return for the piece 

given.—(0) Now, or at his previous move, Black cught to have 
en 


the K B P with P.—(c) Games at 8 are usually lost by 


unnecessary defensive moves of this sort.—(d) Well played: this 
seems to be White’s only mode of proceeding to certain victory. 
—(e) An oversight probably, but otherwise we believe White 
should win ultimately cn account of his passed Queen’s Pawn. 


Washington Ba of the Chess 1 = - Universi oas, 
as. n Square, are open at 7 e’clock every ev > - 
gers are invited to attend. ioe = 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, : 


of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Was mn, 
East 347TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SanIvaRY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cznts and $1 pze BorTiz. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunts Per Borris, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cents PER BOTTLE. 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
&\ where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
HER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. AUGER, 
115 CuamMBeERS STREET. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOCIATION, 


316 London, 


Regent, Street, 1. 




















65 York 
Capital and Surplus.......... hotvectisares $3,160,000 
Losses already paid............... Weobacake 7 
Annual Income, ............ccceceeceeeees - 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
sssured, Without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 6. and Oanada. 








THE ART=- 
A Record of the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design 
2 and Manufacture. 
MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
The Ant-JouRNAL for 1964:will contain 
A SERIES OF SHLHOTED PICTURES, 
ved in line by eminent engravers, from Works by British 
Artists, from a ak collections; the 
greater number from the small, though and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen. 
A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Collection, 
These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 
BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 
TO PUBLIC G OF PICTURES, BRITISH 
ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and various Articles, exten- 
Wood Engravings of the highes 


VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., : 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


MACARIA. 

A New Novel, by AUGUSTA J. 9 8 mg author of “ BsuLan,” 

The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new book, by 

the author of “‘ Beulah,” sufficient to ensure the largest ce 

orders of any —- the rn > fo gee is = eee os 

power, sustaining atation © author. Cy 

Fret enitionof Five Thousand is Toot passing through the press, 

to be followed by others. Orders received exhaust our 

sapien Pes and should early to secure first 
cop’ . 


One volume, 12mo., 550 pages. Price $1 75. 
JOHN BRADBURN, Publisher, 
(Successor to M. Dootapy,) 
49 Walker Street, New York. 


be cat NEW PEANOS, MELODEONS, AL- 
EXANDRE and Cabinet organs, at wholesale and retail, at 
oe ve as low as any first-class instruments can be purchased. 

ond hand Pianos at great —prices from to $200. 
All the above instruments to let, and rent applied if purchased. 
5 ram | Pr Saou received for the same. ere being some five 
differen ers of pianos in this large stock, purchasers can be 
suited as well here as elsewhere, and perhaps a little better. 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 13¢ cents per page. 
Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 

HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway. 


T. B. BYNNER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases, . 
_ ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 
AT INDUCING PRICES. 
Orders iy fs or small) promptly and faithfully attended to. 
years. 


Established 
‘ No, 1% BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Ts HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Street, New 
Yor. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, Light o—— lec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies o ig | kind are 
employed by us in re disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms, 
' MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
ne devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 
we which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 
Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
the it stock, and stam to suit customers. 
G REDE’S Artistic, tic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 




















GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Pa and Envelo all ready 
ea single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. rice only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 
least one week’s notice, 

588 RROADWAY. 


Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


NIBLO’S CARDEN. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER.......,....scccseseecees Wma. WHEATLEY. 
MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 5, 1864. 
Commentement of the Fall and Winter Season. 
First night of the engagement of EDWIN FORREST. 
who will appear in his great character of CORIOLANUS, 
in the tragedy of the same name, produced in all its original 
splendour, with 
NEW SCENERY, DRESSES AND APPOINTMENTS. 
During the Fall and ter Season the scale of prices will be: 
Admission, 75 cts. ; secured seats in Parquet and Parquet Circle, 
ircle, 30 cts. 


on. 
SzatTs Szcurep Six Days mn ADVANCE. 


$1: Family 
OUT DOOR SPORTS. 

Base Ball, Cricket, Aneaeny, and the new e of Croquet; im- 
plements complete and of the best make, for the above games; 
as well as Chess, Checkers, Dominoes, Playing Cards eo 
Tivolis, Frieze and other social games, constantly on hand. For 
sale, at wholesale and retail. Price lists may be had on applica- 
tion, Cc. F. A. RICHS, 

50 Broapway, Up 8 
BROWNS PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 

The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly converted 
into a SPRING Cuark, REcLINING CovcH, Basy JuMPER, Baby 
Horsz, Baby WALKER, HicH Nursery Cuarr, Hopsr 
Horse and Orroman. It effectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 4 

Saves‘the Expense of a Nurse. 

If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender, 
they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child- 
ren PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nurse.—S. — Su- 
perintendent Home of the Hriendless, Twenty-ninth street, N. Y. 











Any one hasi ur Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
sureecy world has so ene existed without such  comfort.—A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 


I consider your invention a necessary adjunct to 
where there is a baby.—James B. Dunn, Central 
Church, Broome Street, New York 


Tear 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 





BROWN & CO. 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


